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In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of implement 
is important to an individual 
workman, efficient tools for in- 
dustry and commerce are a 
vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of 
the tools of American industry 
and commerce in most common 
use and upon which much de- 
pends. The American public 
cannot afford to let this tool 
get dull. 


toward Better Service 


Tools Industry 


To provide over twelve mil- 
lion subscribers with telephone 
connection; to transmit the vi- 
brations of the human voice 
thirty million times a day and 
from any point to any other 
point throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechanism 
of the highest order of scientific 
precision, and an efficient or- 
ganization. 


It is the aim of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, with the co- 
operation of the public, to be the 
most dependable tool of Ameri- 


can industry. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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The BAECHTEL PIPE 


( Patented) 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem; fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can- 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your as ~ ety 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-ha 
(442) inches Sean tip of stem to extreme out- The Vose Grand 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty represents 70 years of experience devoted to 


(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or the attainment of anideal. Its incomparable 
tone brings a lifetime of satisfaction to the 
lover of good music. 


send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 
Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely : 
packed and shipped by insured or registered We Challenge Comparisons. 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, Write for our beautifully iJlustrated catalog 
$5.00. showing floo: patterns of the Vose Grand, 


also our easy ment plan. 
Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. A, Vose & Sons Piano Co. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
«(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


«cn «= 


he Hotel upon 

the completion of its new addition. 

ing the White House, offers every comfort 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

private bath, $2.50 and 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
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Write today. Shirts will be 
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“COME Gel 
On an outing nothing goes so well with breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


Baker’s Cocoa 


It is very nutritious, has a delicious flavor and a delightful aroma 
that appeals mightily to the healthy appetites engendered 
by the open spaces, fresh air and exercise. It satisfies 


and sustains. 


Be sure that you get the genuine with the 
trade-mark on the package. Made only by 
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SAN FRANCISCO TODAY 


Flowers at their height of abundance and ravishing beauty 
Sunshine to Glorify them 


Now is the time for Right Thinking 
and Cheerful Hearts 


Philosophers. Scientists, Financiers, men of all religions are today 
agreed on one point—that if man would say that business is good; 
that as an individual he felt good. If he would express one-tenth 
of the optimism that really enters into his hopes, the psychological 
effect would be felt around the world with the same dynamic force 


as when that “FIRST SHOT WAS SENT AROUND THE 
WORLD,” in all its horror and grimness. 
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See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leeve See Freacece 940 AM 
Leave Oeblend wh AM 


Round Trip $3.50 
Wer Tee 

Mt. Diable Sightseeing Stage and 

San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


MEN 


ULADSTONEK will quickly and perma. 
nentiy restore lost manhood from excess 
or other causes or money will be refunded 
Write for FREE inatructive booklet in 
plain wrapper. 


Puritan Laboratories 
DEPT. 313. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls can cam get a goo a good 
Nh guide with the compliments of 
proof hotel. Contains photographs ge 
important landmarks and features — 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 
HOTEL LENOX jj 
North St. at Delaware Ave. | 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. | 


Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof Eurupean plan, 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


MotoristsfollowMain 
St. or Delaware Ave. | 
in North St. | 
On Empire Tours. I 


ENOX | 
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SAN FRANCISCO TODAY 


Flowers at their height of abundance and ravishing beauty 
Sunshine to Glorify them 
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Now is the time for Right Thinking 
and Cheerful Hearts 


Philosophers, Scientists, Financiers, men of all religions are today 
agreed on one point—that if man would say that business is good; 
that as an individual he felt good. If he would express one-tenth 
of the optimism that really enters into his hopes, the psychological 
effect would be felt around the world with the same dynamic force 
as when that “FIRST SHOT WAS SENT AROUND THE 
WORLD,” in all its horror and grimness. 
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Vol. LXXVIII 


SEPTEMBER, 1921 


The Utopias of the Past 
Compared with the Theories of 
Bellamy 


By H. P. PEEBLES 
President of the Los Angeles National Club ~ 


In view of the recent upheavals and test of mankind throughout the world, this article, 
written by the late Mr. H. P. Peebles, President of the Los Angeles National Club, thirty years 


ago, and years before the death of Mr. Bellamy, 


today and the world’s events.—Editor. 


DEAL descriptions of a social state giv- 
ing happiness to all, dreams of a golden 

age, have been common since the earliest 
dawn of literature. The Republic of Plato and 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More gave as much 
happiness to the individual as the Twentieth 
Century of Bellamy.. Why, then, have the ear- 
lier dreams been regarded as merely additions 
to literature, while the latter has stirred the 
social fabric to its foundations, and awakened 
echoes of hope in countless hearts, the rever- 
berations of which will never cease until suc- 
cess crowns their efforts? The answer is sim- 
ple, and to be seen at a glance. The two for- 
mer pictured an ideal man; Bellamy has pic- 
tured an ideal state. 

To form Plato’s Republic, men must be as 
gods; to form More’s Utopia, all men must be 
pure, honest and animated only with a sincere 
love to their kind; to form the social fabric of 
Bellamy, human nature remains the same, but 
the environments are changed. For instance, 
to form a Utenia, all men must resist the tempta- 
tion to steal; in forming Bellamy’s state you 
remove the temptation to steal by taking away 


makes interesting reading comparative to 


the motive. The vitality of the one would rest 
upon the honesty of the individual; the strength 
of the other would depend upon the good im- 
pulses of humanity. 

I have yet to read an article on the subject 
that did not admit or imply, differently or in- 
directly, that the theories of Bellamy may at 
some future date be partly or entirely realized. 
Some of his most bitter critics and opponents 
admit that in the distant future man may 
change and improve, so that society may rest 
on such a base. Such writers are woefully mis- 
taken. The disciple of co-operation does not 
dream of changing man, or think of the quixo- 
tic attempt to vary human nature a hair's 
breadth, but does hope to change his surround- 
ings. He does not hope so much to reform 
the thief. as to make it unnecessary for him to 
steal. He does not hope to change the instincts 
of the embezzler, but to leave nothing for him 
to embezzle. If the Scripture is true, that the 
love of money is the root of evil, he would de- 
molish the whole tree by grubbing up the en- 
tire root. 

As this is a practical age, the whole merit and 
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attraction of the Bellamy theory rests upon its 
-9ractical application to society. Plato and 
More read the Republic or the Utopia with a 
sigh of regret. They read Bellamy with a thrill 
of hope, and the heart responds as if unseen 
chords had been played upon. 

It is safe to assert that the vast majority of 
the average men of society, average in intellect, 
education, social and financial position, would 
agree in the abstract that the co-operative 
theory weuld be a vast improvement on the 
social life of today. Put the following hy- 
pothetical question to any number of intelli- 
gent men, who have read the book “Looking 
Backwards”: 

“If in some miraculous way you could sleep 
hifty years, and awaken to consciousness at the 
end of that period, would you not regard it a 
great improvement in general, and do you not 
think the remainder of your own life would be 
hanpier, if you found the social system resting 
on some such foundation as described by Bel- 
lamy >” 

Is there a doubt as to an affirmative answer 
from inost? We know that by far the greatest 
number of intelligent men would favor the idea 
in the abstract, as we know the average im- 
pulses of humanitv favor happiness rather than 
misery, virtue rather than vice. 


The practical deduction to draw from this is, 
that it is an individual duty of those who be- 
lieve in the system of Universal Co-operation to 
assist in the distribution of the knowledge of 
the theory; and when every man in this broad 
land masters the details of the system, it will 
be but one step from the abstract to the con- 
crete; and the press, the money power, the ad- 
lied strength of monopoly, cannot prevent its 
triumph. 

When men thoroughly understand the sys- 
tem there will be practically but one broad ob- 
stacle in the way, that will prevent its legal 
adontion,—the only one in fact that is retard- 
ing its progress today,—and that is the fear of 
the change itself. Every man, from education 
and habit, has within his heart an innate con- 
servative element, a positive dread of destroy- 
ing any well established custom, rule or law: 
no matter how unjust his reason may show him 
an established custom to be, the fact that it 
is established causes him to regard it as in- 
evitable. It is the same feeling Hamlet has 
about death: we “rather bear the ills we have, 
than flee to others that we know not of.” This 
obstacle will only give way to education of the 
masses; and if this obstacle is the outcome of 
one well-known social law, we car place our 


hones upon the workings of another social |iw 
fully as important: nothing is more certain than 
the fact that when the majority of menkind rec- 
ognize the existence of a wrong. some path will 
open to the right. Let the intellect of the 
country universally realize the justice of co- 
operation, and leaders will appear. 

The social system of competition between in- 
dividuals for the means of existence is one of 
the relics of man’s primitive condition, and is 
the most »rominent brutish principle inherited 
by humanity. It was primarily adopted by 
primitive man, by imitating the animal king- 
dom, where the right of one to another’s share 
is exemplified by devouring the other if con- 
ducive to pleasure or appetite. It is on a 
much lower plane than the rest of man’s sur- 
roundings. By the use of his higher faculties 
man has made wider the line between himself 
and the brute; his arts, his sciences, his lux- 
uries are the fruit of reason, but his social 
life (the most important element to his hap»i- 
ness) is an inheritance of instinct. National 
Co-operation is the first practical method given 
to raise the social life of man to an even plane 
with his other surroundings. And the ethical 
deduction may be given: Competiticn is. in- 
stinct: co-operation is reason. And if for no 
philanthropical reasons, universal co-operation 
is required to make the environments of man 
symmetrical. The question now is, competition 
or co-operation; but time may make the social 
problem. co-operation or annihilation. 

One of the objections most frequently urged 
against National Co-operation is that if adopted 
it would bring the individual into closer rela- 
tions with the state, increase the centralizing of 
power in the hands of the governing authorities. 
and thus prove to be a step backward toward 
barbarism, as the whole tendency of modern 
development has been to separate the individual 
from the state, and lessen the personal author- 
ity of government. 

Such critics take a superficial view, and 
overlook the important fact that the movement 
is essentially a social reform, and its primary 
object is to change the social relations from a 
competitive to a co-operative base, and _ this 
change must first be accomplished before gov- 
ernmental action is called into question. Man 
creates the state, and his social system is the 
weapon employed to fashion, guide and control 
the government. The state has become more 
liberal in proportion as man has increased in 
knowledge and the capacity to govern himself. 
Under the feudal system an absolute form of 

(Continued on Page 64.) 
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The Crooked Path of Opportunity 


By JESSIE M. 


AIN’T ever had a chance,” said the 
boy slowly, his eyes fixed in a gloomy 
stare on the green and gray of the 
rocky hills that rose back of the corral. “I 
wanted to go to school, but—.” He stopped 
abruptly, as if the subject had been threshed 
out many times before, and stooped to pick up 
the battered old telescope valise that lay at 
his feet. 

The top of the valise had a hollow, caved-in 
appearance. It takes more than a couple of 
pairs of overalls, a change of underwear, a 
half dozen handkerchiefs and a snapshot of 
one’s mother to give any travelling bag a well- 
rounded, prosperous appearance. Ihe boy’s 
Sunday suit was on his back—a shabby, shape- 
less brown serge that crept up on his long arms 
and legs and exposed muscular wrists and 
ankles clad in faded cotton socks. The coat 
was worn open—not to display the home-made 
shirt beneath, but because the buttons could 
not be coaxed to meet the buttonholes. 

Hugh’s shoulders were rounded from work in 
the fields, and he was at the ungainly age, but 
his blue eyes were clear and thoughtful, and his 
thin face was a healthy brown. He bent and 
kissed the worried little old woman. 

“Goodbye, Mother,” he said. “The stage is 
coming—I can see the dust up the road. I'll 
ry every week. Take good care of your- 
self.” 

The old woman watched her son hurrying off 
across the stubble field towards the main road 
half a mile away. Old Shep ran after him, but 
came back whining and crying, and stood look- 
ing up at the woman with hurt eyes. Hugh had 
scolded him and had even thrown a clod at him 
when he insisted upon following. The clod had 
not come within a yard of hitting the dog, and 
the hand that had thrown the clod had wiped 
away big trickling tears as Shep ran homeward, 
but of course Shep did not know about the 
tears. 

Mary Duncan thrust her thoughts aside to 
comfort the dog and then went slowly to the 
unpainted three-room shack. From an _ old 
packing box in her bedroom she took some 
hopeless-looking woolen underwear and sat 
down with needle and thread. Although the 
days were bright and sunny, the calendar said 
fall. and very soon sharp, chilling winds would 
be driving down through the gulches. She had 
hed no time to look over Hugh’s winter under- 
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clothing before he left, for it had been only 
yesterday that he had received the letter which 
had opened his eyes to a future golden with pos- 
sibilities—a letter from a boy friend in an Ida- 
ho sawmill town telling of the need for men and 
the high wages that were being offered. 
““There’s all kinds of chances here for a fellow 
that is willing to work,” said the letter. And 


“stood loobing up at the woman with 
hurt eves.” 


Hugh, after talking things over with his mother, 
had decided that the voice of opportunity was 
calling. 

Wher the clock struck five, Mrs. Duncan 
laid her work away and mechanically made 
preparations for supper. At six, Angus Dun- 
can’s ste» sounded on the big flat rock at the 
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kitchen door. He came in without a word of 
greeting, hung his coat and hat on the wall, and 
then went outside to wash his leathery, unshav- 
en face in the basin at the well. When he had 
smoothed his hair before the mirror in the kit- 
chen, he took a bottle from a shelf, that was 
curtained off in one corner, and tipped it up. 
Ten years ago there had been no bottle on 
the shelf in the Duncan kitchen, but that was 
before Angus had put his poor little savings and 
all his hope into the homestead on the Montana 
Indian reservation. Year after year, in return 
for his sweat and his blisters, the homestead had 
given old Angus nothing but heaps of rock and 
the barest sort of bare living. At first he drank 
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careless; and other men had gone over the road 
to Deer Lodge while old Angus without moles. 
tation maintained his grouch against the world 
with liquor brought from the open town just 
across the reservation line. 

Angus slouched into his seat at the table, and 
his eyes took in the fact that only two plates 
were set. 

““Where’s Hugh ?”’ he demanded. 

Mrs. Duncan pushed a plate of bread onto 
the table and straightened her little, stooped 
form. “He started for Idaho on the afternoon 
stage,” she answered. “Billy Rogers wrote to 
him that there is lots of work, and—”’ 

The old man leaned forward, his eyes bright 


“Mary Duncan went slowly back to the unpainted shack.” 


because it helped him to forget when the dry 
summer burned the wheat crisp and yellow; 
when he knew himself helpless before millions 
and millions of devouring grasshoppers; when 
the cattle froze and starved on the range; when 
the coyotes came down from the hills and took 
the thoroughbred chickens he had skimped and 
saved to buy. After a while he drank because 
it had gotten to be a habit—a habit that the 
fruitless years had left him no moral strength to 
break. And so the bottle had come to stay. 
Always since the Duncans had lived on the 
homestead it had been against the law even 
to keep whisky on Indian reservation land, but 
the Duncan place was back from the travelled 
thoroughfare and the government officials were 


with sudden hot anger. “Damn him!” he 
shouted. “Who does he think is going to get 
in the winter wood and take care of them cattle 
out on the range? That is what a man gets 
for bringing brats into the world—take care of 
them till they’re old enough to be of some help 
and then they’re off!” 

“Angus,” interrupted his wife, speaking rap- 
idly, “Hugh’s worked hard and willing ever 
since he was only a little iad. He always wanted 
to go to school and make something out of him- 
self. Hugh’s never had a chance like other 
boys.” 

“A chance!” roared the old man. “And 
what chance have | ever had? Is Hugh any 
better than his old father? Ain’t I niggered and 
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slaved all these years so that he could eat? 
Did I ever get to go to school? No! I was out 
and following a team when I could hardly reach 
the plow handles!” 

The big rough fists doubled up on the table 
shook—partly with anger, partly with weari- 
ness, for old Angus had ridden miles that day 
after a stray heifer. 


He shoved away from the table and went 
outside, bare-headed, to the barn. The supper 
stood untasted. After a while he returned, 
every deep wrinkle of his face set in morbid 
dissatisfaction and resentment. Another drink 
from the bottle—and then to bed. Mary Duncan 
cleared away the dishes and crawled in on her 
side of the hard mattress. For a long time she 
lay there listening to the heavy breathing of the 
old man and to the yelping of the coyotes on 
the lonesome hills. She had never had much 
of a chance either, but it was not of that she 
was thinking, for Mary Duncan had the heart 
of a true mother. 


The dawn broke in a glory miraculous, bat 
for two pairs of dulled old eyes it betokened 
nothing more than the beginning of another 
day's grind. 

The fall wore into winter, and daily the old 
man grew more morose. For days at a time 
he hardly spoke to his wife, except to growl 
out his needs at the table. Mrs. Duncan went 
methodically about her duties. When she was 
younger she had sung as she worked, but now 
her lips seemed sealed. No neighbors came— 
who would care to neighbor with ‘ill-tempered 
old Angus Duncan? Once or twice a week the 
old woman's soul leaped and was made glad 
when Angus brought her a letter from the mail 
box down by the road. After she had finished 
her letter she always handed it to the old man, 
who would read it slowly and grunt disapprov- 
ingly. 

Ed Cooper, the mail carrier, was a cousin of 
the old man’s, and a sort of crony of his— 
due, no doubt, to one taste which they held in 
common. Although he took big chances by so 
doing, Ed very often brought whiskey from 
town for the old man, and always he got his 
reward. The two had a good deal to-say to 
each other, and on days when she expected a 
letter Mary Duncan would grow restless wait- 
ing for Ed to crank his rattly old car and go 
on. She had no love for Ed Cooper, who she 


felt sure did all he could to feed the old man’s 
antagonism towards her boy. Ed had always 
disliked Hugh. But after the first of the year 
perhaps their intimacy would cease, for on the 
first of the new year the “dry law” would go 
into force in Montana, and there would be no 
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more whiskey in the town over the reservation 
line. Too, an empty bottle might mean a 
changed Angus. 

In the Idaho mill town Hugh worked for his 
first wages—and was happy. All day long he 
helped a big Norwegian lift clean pine boards 
into neat piles. All around him the lumber 
piles were growing, and he sniffed apprecia- 
tively when the breeze urged upon him the 
sweet wood smell. The big Norwegian could 
not understand English very well, but that did 
not trouble Hugh, who jabbered away with 
smiling face about his plans for the future. 


Hugh and Billy Rogers roomed together in the 
boarding house where most of the unmarried 
men lived. Billy went to dances and picture 
shows and had a girl. He often asked Hugh 
to accompany him, but Hugh felt that he must 
wait until he could buy a blue serge suit like 
Billy’s and a new hat and a soft light shirt. 
Hugh did not know whether he wanted a girl. 
Girls were a little bit out of his scheme of 
things, and his mother was the only girl who in- 
terested him much just now. 


Out of his first pay check Hugh started a 
savings account and also managed to send 
some money home. One winter day after he 
had been transferred from the yard to a job 
in the planing mill a group of lumbermen’s 
wives passed through the planer, laughing and 
talking, and pausing now and then to watch 
the men at their machines. One of the women 
was little and gray and sweet-faced—surely a 
mother. Her long dark coat was of expensive 
material; her hat was trimmed with a blue that 
matched her eyes; and her shoes and gloves 
were soft and smooth-fitting. Why was it some 
other fellow’s mother could look like that and 
his own work-worn mother must go in faded 
blue calico and heavy, run-down shoes? Why, 
she had never owned a pair of kid gloves in 
her life, he was quite sure. Hugh decided that 
after all he did not need the banjo he had 
figured on buying. At Christmas time he sent 
his mother a generous bill, along with some 
feminine articles which the more worldly Billy 
had helped him select, and when her letter of 
thanks came, reproving him for not keeping 
the money towards his schooling, there wasn’t 
a lighter heart than his in Idaho. 


Through the latter part of January and Fe- 
bruary the bad weather prevented sawmill op- 
erations on the usual scale, and Hugh was laid 
off for several weeks. The little savings fund 
stood still, and his letters to his mother ex- 
plained how disappointed he was over his in- 
ability to send the surprise present he had been 
planning to buy. One Tuesday evening he 
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hurried home through the snow banks and ran 
upstairs with the envelope he had known would 
be awaiting him. There was only one sheet 
of the old-fashioned ruled paper his mother 
used. She was well, she said, except for a 
slight cold she had caught in caring for the 
chickens during the recent storm; she was 
sorry to hear of his enforced idleness; old Shep 
had met another dog in bloody battle and was 
suffering from a lame foot and torn ears; the 
cows were failing in their milk. Almost at the 
close of the letter the neat little characters of 


the first part of her letter. He read the letter 
the second time. She was well, so she said, but 
why had her hand shaken so over those last 
few words? He did not understand at all, but 
he went to the bank, took ten dollars from his 
savings and sent it at once. 

The next week no letter came, and Hugh 
made himself miserable picturing the most 
dreadful possibilities; even his dreams were 
filled with forebodings. The Tuesday following 
brought a brief message from his mother, the 
purport of which was that she wanted more 


“Within an hour the officers will be here.” 


his mother’s handwriting suddenly merged into 
an irregular, blotted scrawl that was very nearly 
illegible. “Can you spare me eight or ten dol- 
lars >” he read, and then, “Your loving mother.” 

Hugh was filled with puzzled wonderment. 
It was so utterly unlike Mary Duncan to ask 
a penny from anyone. Despite his unbound 
loyalty, he could not help feeling a bit hurt, for 
certainly she understood his present circum- 
stances—she had clearly indicated as much in 


money. She needed a white dress, she said. 
A white dress? Hugh gasped over the words. 
What could she want with a white dress, with 
the snow two feet deep all over the reserva- 
tion? The writing was wavering, but more 
legible than that of the previous letter. Work 
had resumed, and Hugh sent the money. A 
request from his mother was a sacred matter. 
Soon another plea for money came. [his 
(Continued on Page 66.) 
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Springs of Power 


By VICTOR W. HARTLEY 


HE odor of steak and onions, and of cof- 
fee, which but an hour before had ag- 
gravated our ravenous appetites no lon- 
ger hovered about camp. Dinner was over; 


and we lay, stretched on the ground, mingling 
four thin wisps of pipe smoke with the pine- 


of the Great Outdoors. Night that is born in 
the deep valleys; that creeps stealthily through 
the trees; that silently mounts the high peaks 
and casts its mystic spell over the world. Night 
that has been driven from the cities, towns and 
villages to live, a wild thing, in the wilderness. 


Courtesy of ‘Pacific Service” 


“all under the influence of the Creat Outdoor—night that creeps 
stealthily through the trees.” 


scented ribbon which rose waveringly from our 
fire, 

_“T tell you there is nothing like it,” murmured 
Jim, and we all silently assented. That was the 
first attempt at conversation for over a half- 


There is no Night for the dweller in cities. 


He who would feel the power of Darkness and 
know the great silence of that time between 
dusk and dawn must go out into the mountains 
where Night holds full sway, untainted by jazz 


hour, and it failed. We were all under the 
dreamy influence of Night, Real Night—Night 


orchestra, night shifts of labor, and rows upon 
rows of electric lights. 
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“No, sir; there is surely nothing like it,” 
reiterated Jim; and this time the spell was 
broken. 

“Meaning, | suppose, that there is nothing 
like a vacation ‘way off here in the high hills 
to fill a man with the joy of living,” someone 
suggested. 

“Well, there’s no denying that,” said Jim, 


Courtesy of “Pacific Service” 


“But that isn’t exactly what was on my mind. 
I was thinking that we have been living here 
for two solid weeks like a crowd of savages. 
We've lived on what we could bring in from 
hunting and fishing. The river is our bath tub, 
our wash tub, our dish pan, and our sanitary 
drinking fountain. Old Mother Earth is our 
bed, table, chairs, and stove. All activities 
cease when the sun quits work, and we start out 
again when the sun comes back on watch. For 
two solid weeks we've lived that way and every 
last one of us has been lying here for almost 
an hour regretting that we have to go back to- 


“_-the water which is slipping by in that river is rushing on.” 
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morrow. We've been stretched out here staring 
into those coals like a bunch of petrified fire- 


eaters. We've been watching little bursts of 
sparks soar heavenward as though aspiring to 
attain the height and become stars. We've been 
thinking how wonderful it all is, how still, how 
soothing, in what marked contrast to the noise, 
the artificiality, and the bright lights of home 


and we, every one of us, have been wishing 
that we could sever all our connections and just 
go on living here forever and ever. But—,” and 
he paused, “I am here to bet that every in- 
fernal one of us, when we get home tomorrow, 
will lay aside these adornments we have on, 
scrape off a two weeks accumulation of beard, 
and, when we get all dolled up like regular 
“city fellers,”” go down town and just breathe 
in the big city atmosphere. We'll just absorb 
the electric light through every pore, and we'll 
say, ‘It’s mighty good to ride on a street car 
again!” Or, as we float away in an elevator, 
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we'll declare that it beats climbing mountains. 
And I can hear every one of us saying, ‘I tell 
you it’s good to be back, there is surely nothing 
like it!” ”” 

Again silence. Jim was right. We had given 
ourselves, heart and soul, into our camping 
trip. We had enjoyed the primitiveness of it 
all. We had the “near to Nature” fever and 
we indulged in its wild fancies to the limit. We 
were living among animals and very much like 
them. And we had thoroughly enjoyed it. But, 
after all, we were civilized, and we were mod- 
ern, there was no getting away from that, and 
although going back of necessity made us feel 
like martyrs, to suddenly have realized that we 
couldn’t go back, that we were destined to live 
on as we had for the past two weeks, would 
have been a far greater shock. 

“Yes, and there’s another thing.” The silence 
was again broken, this time by Bob White. 
“You've probably heard the expressions, ‘If you 
want good sea food don’t go near the ocean 
for it,’ and ‘If you would get good fruit don’t 
buy it at the orchard.’ In other words, to secure 
a product do not go to its source. Has it ever 
occurred to you how very truthful that is in 
our case? We've been speaking of modern 
conveniences and comforts—by that we mean 
lights, household helps, office appliances, street 
cars, elevators,:innumerable time and _labor- 
savers, don’t we? Well, isn’t practically every 
modern convenience reliant upon electricity for 
its operation, and aren't we, camping here be- 
side this river, at the very source of electricity? 
Yet where are our lights? Bring out the perco- 
lator and let’s have a cup of coffee before we 
roll in! No, it can’t be done. We are in the wil- 
derness of primitive man. Yet while we sit here 
lazily puffing on our pipes the water which is 
slipping by in that river is rushing on to gen- 
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erate electricity to make the cities modern and 
give them the convenience we speak of. Why, 
man alive, the electrical current which this river 
alone can produce could turn this virgin camp 
of ours into blazing thoroughfares that would 
make New York’s ‘Great White Way’ look like 
a back-alley of ancient Rome.” 

“Pardon me, old top,” put in our Eastern 
guest. “But I think you’re a bit mistaken there. 
You see I am very much interested in the sub- 
ject of electrical development and I've studied 
it some back home. In fact, I’ve been through 
several of the big plants at Niagara Falls; and 
you know it’s at places like that that elec- 
tricity is generated, not by some smoothly flow- 
ing stream like this.” 

“T know that is true about the East,” Bob as- 
sented, “But, if you'll pardon my saying so, 
you Easterners don’t begin to know what elec- 
trical development is. Why we generate out here 
in the West seventy per cent of the power of 
the entire United States and we've only started 
in. Our methods, though, are very different. 
You see we have no Niagaras, or other great 
volumes of falling water so we have to use what 
Nature has given us, our more smoothly run- 
ning rivers. And you would hardly believe the 
feats of engineering which have been per- 
formed to make peaceful rivers, like our friend 
here, do the work which the great force of your 
falls accomplish in the East.” 

Bob paused a moment while he extracted a 
brand from the fire to relight his pipe. The 
plaintive hoot of an owl in the trees overhead 
was so faintly answered from across the canyon 
that it might have been an echo. The shower 
of sparks from the fire brought a flurry of bats, 
then once more there was silence and Bob con- 


tinued: 


(Continued on Page 71.) 
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TUMACACORI 
By MARGARET CROOKE 


Alone, on the sandy plain it lay, 

And the gentle fingers of dying day 
Touched ancient roof and walls grown old 
And turned their drab to purest gold. 
With falling walls and splintered wood, 
Timeworn and crumbling, the mission stood. 
Its age old doors, carved long ago, 

Were broken down, and white as snow. 

In the entrance dim lay drifted sand, 
The small, wild plants at every hand 

As if to hide each gaping breach, 

While here and there along the wall 

The long gray shadows of yuccas tall 
Stretched ghost arms toward windows wide, 
As if they wished to reach inside. 


Within, along the sandy floor, 

The dim light from the open door 

Gray shadows cast amid the gloom, 

And silence was in every room. 

There once the murmuring prayers were said, 
By white robed priests now long since dead. 
There, too, the sweet toned bells had rung 
That yet on rusted hinges swung. 

The altar, crumbling day by day, 

At which the padres used to pray, 

No more was touched by pious hands, 

But covered deep with desert sands. 


But still, ’tis said, when wide and white 
The mesa spreads in the pale moonlight, 
And shadows fold the mission round, 
There’s heard a gentle whisp’ring sound 
Like shifting sand or shuffling feet, 

Or moving leaves in summer’s heat, 

And softly o’er the desert stealing 

The sound of bells comes faintly pealing. 
Then souls of those long gone away 

Once more come back and kneel to pray. 


Priests and peons, robed in white, 

Are dimly seen by candle light; 

And all night long the choirs chant low 
In halls half lit by taper’s glow, 

Till in the east, with dawn’s first gleam, 
They vanish all, as in a dream. 


The sun comes up, and through the halls 
Its radiance shines on broken walls. 

No trace is left of all those feet, 

No echo of that singing sweet; 

In peace the ancient mission bears 

Its heart, swept clean by desert airs. 
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The Bridge of Epirus 


By JEANNE KIRKLAND 


her up there! Now, all together; don’t 

be so goshdern slow!” Nat Jones, 
shouting commands, leapt from one group to 
another. 

Things had to be done,—he was not con- 
cerned with the price the men must pay. His 
job was to help double track the road from 
Chicago to Omaha. 

“Not a dad-blamed thing shall stop me!” he 
cried. Heartless and brutal as he seemed on the 
outside, inside he had a poet’s soul. He 
dreamed of a greater West, and conceived of 
himself as a dispenser of civilization. 

Civilization must be as queer as some of her 
exponents: Nat Jones thought he carried the 
advance guard into Iowa. He visualized the 
greatness of the new West even while he swore 
at his gang. 

Perhaps it is this very assumption of individ- 
uals which makes history so strange. Was there 
ever an era that thought itself unrepresentative 
of the height of human endeavor, that looked 
upon its own achievement as other than civili- 
zation’s progress? Take the old prairie schoon- 
er as it wabbled its way West, its driver: sig- 
nalling his horse in matter-of-fact, every-day 
“Westward Ho!” called “Git up there!” Did not 
this pioneer think he was carrying across the 
prairies the tradition and culture of the East,— 
knowing, as he thought he did, “‘all there was to 
know?” When French Catholicism, somewhat 
earlier, spread over these same prairies, did not 
she come with the message of civilization? ls 
it not natural that Nat Jones should think he 
brought the same advance guard, as sweating 
and swearing he challenged his men? 

1903 in Iowa! 

Only a single line connecting Omaha with 
Chicago; yet out on the farms and in the col- 
leges perhaps they boasted then, as now, of 
“beautiful Iowa”! Nat Jones, uncivilized 
brute, as -we would call him, with his primitive 
visions was yet ‘able to see after the coming of 
his track a greater growth for Iowa. He felt 
each foot of his advance spelt so much prog- 
ress, and yet he knew what each step cost. 

Once, in the nightly pause from work, he 
said to. Herbert Adams, one of the young civil 
engineers: 

“Adams, for every foot of track a human 


Wis are you blundering about? Heave 


life has paid.” His voice solemn, he repeated: 
“for every foot.” 

Adams did not answer. His own heart was 
intolerant of Nat’s brutal magnetism. He 
stood thinking how, with less hurry, lives could 
be saved. 

Nat went on: “I love the road: It’s a joy 
to ride over a well-built track. I listen to the 
click of the rails, and I watch the shining track 
behind me. It means that some onehas fought 
the elements and won. Won!” he cried, 
“Won!” 

“True,” the younger man commented, “but 
we won't have much trouble in Iowa. There 
are no great mountains to tunnel through, nor 
ravines to span, nor z 

Nat laughed. “Wait,” he said. “It’s a man 
sized job. If you think you've met opposition 
from the farmers so far—remember. we've just 
begun.” 

His prophecy was true. Many times Adams 
was to remember the irony of the words Nat 
shouted after him: “But you won't have any 
Indian arrows to dodge.” 

The railway owning its narrow right of way, 
along which its single line stretched, was in a 
position to secure the condemnation ‘of enough 
land for the double track; but, in‘the cases 
where the farmers refused to sell, to secure 
such rights called for litigation and the courts 
were slow. Nat, like all missionaries, was im- 
patient. Behind Nat stood the railway man- 
agement, who said the road had to go through, 
the farmers must receive it. 

“Explam to them—bully ’em—curse "em— 
threaten to sue "em—show ‘em how the courts 
will stand with us. Get that road through, 
Jones!” 

“Trust me,” Nat had ‘answered. 

So now, each day, he sent his civil engineers 
on ahead of the gang to survey and purchase 
from the farmer the right to go on. The wary 
farmer valued his rows of'corn more than any 
alleged advantage of ‘a double track. He sput- 
tered at them: 

“Ain’t there switches at which trains can 
pass? Why should trains hurry so? I don’t 
ride, nor want to. One dad-blamed road is 
enough to go screeching by here, scaring my 
stock. You just git back and tell your fine boss 
he can’t cross my land.” 
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But going back meant facing Nat, so they 
stopped to argue, until, at last, in exaspera- 
tion the farmer emphasized his argument with 
words not used in the house, or with his pitch 
fork, or his dog, or his gun. 

_ No sooner were the men in sight than Nat met 


them: “Get it? What! Well, go back again 
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job for a day to go back, nor would he allow 
them to come. 

“In Omaha,” he said, “when the track is 
laid, I'll welcome you and the boy.” 

Cold and merciless, yet he loved the smell 
of the freshly cut ties, he loved their yellow 
brightness; he loved the new cedar telephone 


—and keep going back. Don’t show up until 
you get it!” 

And when they failed utterly, he went himself 
and convinced the farmer. 

The road moved on. 

Yet each foot of the way was dearly bought. 
Men were hurt or sickened; men gave and gave 
and gave, that the road might advance. Nat 
drove them to give willingly. He himself made 
his sacrifice. Back in Chicago were his wife 
and boy, whom he loved with all his impas- 
sioned nature, but he felt that his work came 
first and, so thinking, he refused to leave his 


poles that followed his work, but most of all 
he loved the rails, the new shiny rails. 

“The railroad,” he once said, “is a bigger 
thing than progress—it quickens civilization. It 
is worth the toll of life it takes.” ... He 
could not even mention it without remembering 
the price, its toll of lives. Yet in the finished 


road, he saw its justification. 
Clear cut was his vision, of his own work; 
trains going both ways at once, back to the 
old East, back to Chicago; and onward to the 
new, promising West, onward to Omaha! 
Civilization was pushing West. 
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momentarily halt on a certain date in nineteen 
hundred and three, when tragedy crossed its 
path? The big dump-car was filling in a ravine. 
Fifteen or twenty Dagos and Mexicans were 
working inside the car, hauling out and dump- 
ing the clay and cinders and sand. No one 
knew just what happened. Some one inside 


blundered and he and his fellow-workmen, with 


“ook here man,” cried Nat. “Can't you 
understand >” 

“But an invesiigation—" 

“Damn an investigation—what do you take 
me for? I shall report the accident, and the 
management will accept my explanation. You 
know yourself we could do nothing. You are 
sentimental and I’m not. Get to work!” 


“Once he said to the engineer, ‘For every foot of track a human life has paid.’ ™ 


their load, went to the bottom of the cut and 
were buried in the fill. 

Herbert Adams ran to the superintendent. 

Nat’s face was pale, but he spoke sternly: 
“There is nothing we can do!” 

“My God, man!.” cried the transitman. 
“We've got to do something.” 

“They are already dead,” said Nat. 

“You don’t mean,” cried Herbert Adams, 
“that you’re—that you're going on?” 

Nat looked at Adams, looked him up and 
down; and then at the transitman, then he 
turned from face to face of the gang about 
him. 

“They are dead, I say!” he repeated sternly, 
“What can I do? We have no way to dig 
them out. What would we do with them, if 
we aid?” he asked angrily. “Bodies---dead 
men-—they haven’t even friends to claim them.” 


Still Adams hesitated. 


“He strode off; wired for other workmen and, 
with scarcely a pause, the work went on. 

The young civil engineers went about pale 
faced and angry, while the Dagos and Mexi- 
cans muttered in their strange tongues; but 
Nat was not to be swayed from his purpose. 
“If,” he reasoned with himself, “If a man is 
engaged in a work like this, what better monu- 
ment could stand to his memory than the track 
above >?” 

Car after car was filled and dumped into 
the cut. Cinders and clay and sand must level 
the way. Somewhere beneath the fill lay the 
dead men. 

Things commenced to go wrong. What had 
the workmen muttered in their strange tongue? 
To what gods did they call for revenge? .. . 
Nat wondered at the discontent. He kept re- 
peating to himself: “A railroad must go on!” 
Yet in spite of every effort the track moved 
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slowly. Rains came; the gang sickened of 
typhoid, the more superstitious believing the 
disease was a curse from the dead. Some of 
the men, in their delirium, saw their comrades 
working their way up—up—clay on their dig- 
ging hands, sand in their hair, cinders in their 
eyes and ears. 

Typhoid spread, but even so, the work pro- 
gressed. The cut was left behind and the gang 
drew nearer the river. Sick men worked: 
worked because something of Jones’s enthusi- 
asm inspired them, because they were afraid of 
Nat, and afraid of the dead men digging their 
way out of the fill behind. 

Nat himself grew sick, but from his bed he 
issued orders. He had been up from his bunk 
only two days when the floods came—the sum- 


mer floods of 1903. 


Men swore as the water began to rise. 

“The river shan’t defeat us!” cried Nat. 
“Call every man. We must hold our track!” 

“But you are a sick man,” cautioned Adams. 
“You aren’t responsible nor able to do this. 
Let me——” 


With an angry glance, Nat hurled the sug- 
gestion aside. ‘We must hold this track!” he 
declared, “and it will take all of us.” For- 
getting the miles of track that lay behind them, 
he saw only the small portion of his work 
threatened by the river. 


“Thus far shalt thou go and no further,” was 
not spoken to the river. Historically, the rivers 
are accredited as a system of civilization’s 
transportation. Towns spring up along their 
banks. Civilization moves first along the river’s 
course. Perhaps, this little river resented the 
new upstart who thought he had more to bring 
Iowa. At any rate, as though in mockery of 
Nat’s words, of man’s efforts, the river rose; 
its yellow, thick, muddy water climbing up and 
up to the track. 


“Run the freight cars out,” Nat ordered; 
“we must put on enough weight to keep the 
track from washing out.’ 

He grinned as the loaded cars were placed; 
but the river purled as it rose. Sensing the 
danger, the men fought doggedly; but the 
river, resenting the tactics of its young rival, 
washed away the new roadbed, overturned the 
loaded cars; overturned them so that they fell 
across the main line, blocking the old road, 
stopping all the trains. 

“Wire for the wrecking crew!” shouted Nat, 
“we've got to clear this track.” He _ turned 
fiercely upon the sick men. “We must save 


our rails!” he challenged them. He added 
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other words for emphasis; words the Italians 
and the Mexicans understood. 

Every man stayed on the job. There was 
no time for food. No time to remember they 
were sick. Waist deep in water, they worked 
for twenty-four hours. The river was equally 
determined, as it rose it challenged them—and 
they were not men to pass the challenge un- 
heeded. Nat was merely leading them, for _ 
some force within each man made him e 
to preserve his former effort. The men them- 
selves took up the cry. “We must hold the 
track!” they cried in American, in Italian and 
in Spanish—their own version of holding the 
thing that was slipping away. They fought for 
each rail they saved, fought each inch as they 
retreated. 

Nat Jones, like one inspired, splashed up and 
down. When he gave impossible orders they 
executed them, looking upon the tasks he un- 
dertook with admiration. 

Inch by inch the river rose. Rights of way 
may be bought with money, but they can be 
held only with Nature’s permission, and Nature 
demands returns for her favors. A thin line 
of double tracking demands more than gold— 
it demands the most precious gift: life itself. 
Civilization is costly, but it is democratic—all 
who serve must pay. Superintendent Jones, 
climbing shakily into the construction car, with 
the help of his young engineer, turned for a 
moment to shake his fist at the muddy waters, 
receding from his track now that he no longer 
had the strength to fight them. He looked 
upon the twisted, irregular caricature of a track 
and at the loaded freight cars still blocking the 
old line of rails. He felt weak and sick and 
spent. 

He put his lineman in charge and wired to 
Chicago for a superintendent to take his place. 
When the men came up, he said simply: 

“I’m done, boys, but you must build this 
track through to Omaha. It isn’t far now. 
Build her strong and good, men; do an honest 
job. I'd like to know you carried out our plans 
and that together we helped a little toward 
building the New West, toward knocking civili- 
zation into the heads of these Iowa farmers! 
There are no flaws in the track behind us.” 

His eyes roamed sadly about him and ther 
his voice softened: 

“I hoped to be in at the finish, but it’s so 
near done you won't need me.” 

When Adams bent over him later, the vision 
brightened his face. “Tell my wife and boy 
it’s all right,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 65.) 
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“Honor Preferred’ 


By CHARLES G. BOOTH 


ULLO, Don! Glad to see you out. Come 
here, my boy. I’m just in time.” 
Easton had spun around as the car 
drew up. His eyes opened wide. He had not 
heard his Christian name for nearly two years. 
During that eternity he had been No. 218. East- 
on, forger, first offense. The clang of the clos- 
ing prison gates rang in his ears. The spike- 
walled prison had just thrust him out as harsh- 
ly as it had taken him in. 

“Mr. Reece! You! You here! [—I—” 
He stammered awkwardly and shrank back. 

“Step in, Don,” interrupted Reece, ignoring 
his confusion. Easton flushed hotly under the 
other’s smiling scrutiny. His eyes fell, but he 
‘mechanically entered the car. 

The machine purred down the moist road. 
The sharp unbeautiful outlines of the jail blur- 
red in the car’s dust, then disappeared behind 
a pine bluff redolent of spring. 

“Feels good to be out, doesn’t it, old man >?” 

Don winced. “Yes, it does. But I don’t un- 
derstand. You here! Of all people!—One of 
the men I robbed!” 

Reece smiled good-naturedly. He was well 
built, good looking and fashionable. He im- 
pressed one as a man of larger affairs than he 
really was. 

“You don’t want to live that two years over 
and over again for the rest of your life, do 
you?” 

“Oh, God, no!” cried Easton. His mouth 
tightened. It had become firmer during his im- 


prisonment. His eyes were steadier, too, and 
sadder. He looked all of his twenty-seven 
years. 


“Neither do your friends.” 

“T didn’t think I had any left.” 

“Well, you have. Are you ready to go to 
work? Ferguson, the cashier, needs an assist- 
ant. You can start any time.” 

“Me! Assistant cashier for you! Why, I— 
I'm a thief! And I robbed you! You!” 

“You're not going to do it again, are you?” 

“Er—what! Again. I guess not! But—” 
He became incoheret. The blood suffused his 
pale face to the top of his broad forehead. 

They were getting into the country now. The 
sun-warmed atmosphere seeped pleasantly into 
his being. The world was growing beautiful 
again. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I give you a job if I 


want to? Providing, of course, you want it.” 

His bantering logic was too much for the be- 
wildered Easton. 

“I had not expected anyone to meet me. I 
was going to get right away, anywhere, to 
hide,” Easton jerked out presently. 

“Nonsense! You'll get over that! Don't 
make a fool of yourself. I want you back.” 

“Everybody will think—”’ 

“Forget it! Those who know you want you 
to make good. Don’t disappoint them.” 

Easton tried to marshall the thought atoms 
crowding into his brain. Vividly distorted 
glimpses of himself re-entering the world he had 
so abruptly left set his supersensitive perceptions 
quivering. He shrank back. The speeding 
trees and fence posts seemed to be rushing ac- 
cusingly toward him to disappear with a sar- 
donic smirk. He closed his eyes. Reece’s hand 
tightened on his knee. 

“| knew your mother and your dad, Don, 
long before you were born. Say! didn’t they 
think you were It when you came along. Don’t 
lay down at the first punch. Boy! you've got 
to stay with it, I tell you!” Reece’s quiet words 
hit into the other’s soul. 


“What will Ringold say>’’ muttered Easton. 

“He and'I dissolved a year ago. If it hadn’t 
been for Ringold, you would never have gone 
down. He prosecuted. I didn’t.” 

“Yes, I know, but—” 


“You made one slip, Don, and you were 
found out. Lots of us have made slips in our 
time, and haven’t been found out. I know one 
or two that Ringold himself has made. We're 
in a risky business, some of us, and we take big 
chances—too big, sometimes. I want you back, 
Don. It'll be hard at first, but you'll find 
most people are as anxious to forget that two 
years as you are. Will you take the job?” 


“What—what does Olive say—about it >” 


At mention of his daughter’s name, Reece 
glanced keenly at Easton. 

“Olive wants you to make good,” he replied 
at last. 

Easton caught his breath sharply. “If you'll 
tell me just why you are giving me this chance, 
I'll take it. It’s your kindness. I can’t under- 
stand it.” 


Reece did not answer at once. His eyes be- 
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came retrospective. The past was rushing up 
into the present. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said presently, “I 
borrowed under false pretenses. I was caught 
and given ten days to pay up. [The alternative 
was prosecution. I raised the amount—on the 
tenth day. But, Don! for ten days—I have a 
bit of an imagination—I lived in hell! I’m no 
hypocrite. It was not a question of repentance, 
but of imagination. I had recently inspected a 
jail; | knew a man who had spent three years 
in one. For nine days and nine nights | visual- 
ized it all. I saw myself behind those bars— 
the stone walls...high, unreachably high, and 
spiked. .. The grim warders. . . the foul food. . . 
the ugly vice-ridden atmosphere. Prisons were 
worse then than they are now. You know what 
I mean. Then I! saw myself coming out, prison- 
branded, a jailbird, unwanted, broken! I have 
never forgotten those days; I never shall. Their 
memory is stuck in my mind like the markings 
of liquid metal on white flesh. Understand >” 

“Yes, I understand!” Easton quickly emphas- 
ized. 

“Well, that’s why I am offering you the job. 
Will you take it >?” 

Easton’s eyes dimmed. “Yes,” he said, “I'll 
take it.” 

Reece’s left hand crushed Easton’s fingers. 
Reece swung the car around. “Lunch should 
taste pretty good, shouldn’t it?” he cried gaily. 

Reece had said it would be hard at first, and 
it was hard. Everybody did their best to be 
nice to Easton; but that was the trouble. They 
overdid it. Easton felt they despised him in- 
wardly—thought he had “gall” to come back 
at all. Really, they didn’t despise him at all. 
They admired him. Of course, they couldn’t 
tell him so. He wouldn’t have believed them if 
they had. 


He performed his duties faithfully and kept 
out of everyone’s way as much as possible. But 
they wouldn’t keep out of his way. They told 
him funny stories with a forced gaiety that 
brought a forced laugh. They asked him to do 
them little favors and performed courtesies in 
return. But he and they were terribly self-con- 
scious about it all. Mollie Evans, who filed let- 
ters, broke her pencil and asked him to sharpen 
it at least four times during the first two days, 
though there was a perfectly good sharpener at- 
tached to her desk. Then Bessie Gail wanted to 
borrow a hairpin and asked Don if he had 
one, and everyone laughed when he flushed and 
said he hadn’t. And if anyone was treating to 
candy, Don had to have three times as much as 
anyone lese. It was unnatural. 


One day Ringold dropped in to see Reece, 
who was out. Don was in the washroom a few 
minutes later; Ferguson and Ringold came in, 
not noticing him. 

“So, you've got the jailbird with you, Fer- 
guson, said Ringold sneeringly. That was 
Ringold’s way. 

“He’s entitled to another chance,” mumbled 
Ferguson, who had his misgivings at Reece’s 
apparently unexplainable generosity. 

“Reece is a fool,’ went on Ringold. 

“‘He’s a human one, then!” snapped Fergu- 
son, and Ringold said no more. 

Ferguson protested, though, when Reece told 
him to give Don the combination of the vault. 

“It’s risky, isn’t it, Mr. Reece?” he objected. 

“No, it isn’t!” returned Reece abruptly. So 
Don was given the combination to the vault 
with its stocks and bonds, convertible and 


otherwise. 


Donald Easton and Olive Reece had not been 
engaged prior to Don’s sentence, but they had 
liked one another well enough to hold hands 
and look into each other’s eyes and “under- 
stand” each other. Don had always been a fa- 
vorite at the Reece home. Olive’s mother had 
died years before and Reece had left the two 
together quite a lot. 

While Don was away, Reece installed Olive 
as his secretary. That was the position Don had 
held. Reece had felt the young man’s mistake 
and consequent punishment keenly, and rather 
then have a stranger in his place he had yielded 
to Olive’s persuasion that she fill the vacancy. 

Olive had welcomed Don back sincerely and 
unaffectedly. Don had been afraid to look her 
in the eyes. A forgery and a prison sentence 
make a terrible barrier. It loomed up menac- 
ingly before Don when he thought of the girl. 
He loved her dearly. His love for her had been 
the only beautiful thing that had remained with 
him in prison. But counterbalancing it was the 
knowledge of its hopelessness. A becutiful girl 
surrounded by admirers has little use for a jail- 
bird! When he remembered this, Don was glad 
that they met seldom. He could not bear to see 
the accusation that must lie in her soft brown 
eyes. 


“Don!” 

Easton turned swiftly. The office staff had 
gone home. He had stayed to finish some work. 
“Olive! I thought everyone had gone.” 

“No. I stayed. I wanted to speak to you.” 
There was a little catch in her voice that he 
did not notice. He braved himself to look in- 
to her eyes, but their long lashes veiled them. 
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denly let into a dark room after a rain storm. 

“Don, you—you seem so different. You 
never come to see—Daddy and me—now,”” she 
stammered. 

“Come to see you! Olive!” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why. A jailbird can’t go—” 

“Don, hush! You mustn’t say that. We all 
want to forget it. We’re all trying to. Why 
can’t you?” 

“It’s one of those things one can’t forget.” 

“But if everyone else is trying to?” 

“They are only trying to make me think they 
forget, but they’re overdoing it. At least every- 
one is but you and Mr. Reece. They can’t for- 
get. You can’t. Neither can I. Some things 
can't be erased. A jail sentence is one of them.” 
He spoke bitterly. The irony of things seemed 
to have gotten into him. It was spoiling him, 
eating into his heart. The pen he was holding 
quivered. 

Olive put her hand on his arm. Sympathy 
shone dimly through the tears in her eyes. Her 
voice softened. “You are very bitter, Don. You 
mustn't get that way, or life won’t be worth 
much, will it? There’s happiness and—and 
lots of things left if you'll only find them.” 

Don drove his pen into the blotting pad and 
in pulling it out, broke it. 

“Find them—that’s it,” he said moodily. 

“Your friends will help you if you'll only let 
them.” 

Then he looked her straight in the eyes. 

“Would you help >?” 


“You should know that by now.” 
He seemed about to say something, but stop- 


“It’s not what a man has done, but what he’s 
going to do that counts,” she went on. “Why, 
if all the mistakes that people have made were 
used as weights to keep them down, they'd never 
get anywhere, neither would the world. It would 
stand still, I guess, or else fall back. If you 
can’t forget those two years, then make up 
your mind to live them down. The way to live 
down the past is to live for the future. Fight 
for it.” 

Easton took a deep breath like a man about 
to plunge. 

“Olive, could things be like they were before 
—between us—do you think—if I were to try 
to live for the future >” 

The girl looked him straight in the eyes. 
“You’ve no right to ask that question until— 
you ve—won.” 
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She was as pretty as a flower on a May morn- 
ing. To Don she seemed like a sunbeam sud- 


“Forgive me,” he begged. “You're right. |’! 
make good—somehow!” 
Olive turned away. Then she stopped and 


came back. 


% 


“IT want to tell you something, Don.  I[t’s— 
it’s about father. You know he speculates a lo 
—on the exchanges. I don’t know. . . I—thinkff 
he’s losing more than he can afford. Or thf 
business. You see I’m his secretary and | know 
more about his affairs than he thinks I do.” 
Olive stopped. Her fingers toyed with some ob- 
ject on the desk. 

Don did not reply at once. He was not sur 
prised. Easy-going Tom Reece parted with his 
money as easily as he made it. It was the one 
weak point in his character. His sense of mor. 
ality held that peculiar kink which underesti-& 
mates moral values. Don could not tell Olive 
that. She was probably aware of it, he reflect. 
ed. Besides, that weakness in Reece’s moral 
fibre had had a good deal to do with his gener. 
> to himself. Don’s heart went out to the 
girl. 
“I’m sorry, Olive,” he returned gravely. 
There’s nothing I can do—yet, but let me know 
how things go. We might, between us, keep— 
things right. He ought to listen to you. He 
might take notice of me, too—the awful ex- 
ample.”” He laughed shortly. 

Several days later Easton was alone in the 
cashier's cage when Olive stopped in front of 
him. | 

“You must come and see me tonight,” 
whispered. “You must! Father will be out.” § 
Then she moved away. Her words were preg-§ 
nant with emphasis. They drilled into Easton's § 
brain. 

The door leading into the main office of § 
Reece’s Financial Agency creaked on an unoil- 
ed hinge. Then it slowly swung open and a 
man entered. With a quick familiar step he 
crossed to the window and pulled down _ the 
blinds. The room grew dark. He drew an elec- 
tric torch from his pocket. The white circle of 
light sped about the room, then fastened on a 
built-in vault at the farther end of the room. 
The office clock chimed nine. 

“T’ll have to hurry,” muttered the man to 
himself. 


His strong white fingers twirled the combina- 
tion dial. The tumblers caught and a momen! 
later he swung open the heavy door and en- 
tered the vault. 

A bundle of unregistered bonds secured by 
an elastic band in one of the drawers caught 
his attention. After examining them for a mo- 
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ment he replaced them and returned to the 
vault door, drew up an office chair and took 
several tools from his pocket. Selecting a 


up only the centre of the door and the man’s 
fumbling fingers. It was resting on a conveni- 
ently placed chair. The man’s face was a 


“OLIVE.” 


screwdriver, he commenced to work on the steel 
plate guarding the combination mechanism at 
the back of the vault door. 

He worked slowly, but with an earnestness 
that conquered the intricacies of the problem he 
had set himself. The white eye of the torch lit 


featureless blank in the dark shadows. Once or 
twice he muttered impatiently to himself. At 
length a satished “ah” escaped his lips. He 
seemed to have the tumblers in place. 

Intent on his work he did not hear the door 
creak and swing open. 
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Another man entered. Reaching for the wall 
switch the newcomer was about to press on the 
lights when he saw the other at the vault. Sup- 
pressing an involuntary exclamation, he stood 
motionless. His hand fell to his side. Then he 
tiptoed into an adjoining room to reappear 
with a revolver in his hand. 

“Stay where you are! I have you covered!” 
he snapped. Don’t move or I'll shoot!” he 
went on warningly as the other half turned. 
“This gun is loaded.” 

The electric torch still pointed at the centre 
of the vault door. The white hands of the man 
moved around spasmodically in the pale light. 
His fingers twitched nervously. He did not 
speak. The other’s voice was emphatic enough; 
too emphatic. Its unnecessary force created an 
apprehensive note that weakened its emphasis. 

For a moment the revolver wavered as its 
holder reached for the light switch. The wea- 
pon was pointing a little to the right of the man 
at the vault door. With a quick jerk he had 
kicked the chair from under him. ..was on his 
feet and had leaned against the heavy door. It 
swung into place. His fingers clutched the com- 
bination dial. The revolver cracked once, 
twice. The man at the vault crouched on the 
floor, upsetting the electric torch. The room 
became dark. The smell of burnt powder grip- 
ped their nostrils. The light switch clicked. 
Gray smoke floated lazily in the air. | 

The man on the floor got to his feet. His 
fingers again closed on the combination dial. 
The two faced each other. 


With a bitten off exclamation Reece sprang 
forward. “Don! You! Not—good God—not 
at it again? You are! I[—I didn’t hit you.” 
Reece saw that his shots had not harmed the 
other. Easton was breathing heavily. His face 
was pale, but he was unhurt. Two flattened 
splashes of lead on the vault door indicated his 
escape. 

The acute distress in Reece’s voice was al- 
most a supplication to Easton to explain the ap- 
parently unexplainable. Even a measure of 
hope lingered in his short, emphatic exclamat- 
ory “You are!” challenging the patently inevit- 
able confirmation of his conclusions; for he had 
at once jumped to the obvious conclusion—that 
Easton was robbing the vault, that his faith in 
the young man had been terribly misplaced. Don 
had been with him so long that Reece had 
come to regard the boy as a son rather than as 
an employee. It was like the sudden withering 
of a cherished ideal, the awakening from a 
beautiful dream. He did not realize why Don 
had closed the vault door. 


“IT have only changed the combination, Mr. 
Reece,” said Easton slowly. 

“So we would have to get the vault drilled 
while you were getting away with the goods,” 
snapped Reece, recovering his self-control. His 
face was pale; he looked tired; his eyes told of 
sleeplessness. Much of his insousiance had left 
him. “I might have killed you.” His voice 
shook. 

“No, you are wrong,” denied Eastman, ignor- 
ing the last remark. “I didn’t come here to rob. 
I came to change the combination, and | have.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that >” 

“Well, I don’t. Did Ferguson give you per- 
mission? Does he know>” 

““No.” 

“Of course he doesn’t. I ought to send for 
the police. I thought you had learned your les- 
son. I am—disappointed! Olive will be, too. 
She was as anxious as | that you should have 
a fair show. You've not made good. And— 
and I might have killed you!” Reece repeated, 
shuddering. 

Easton did not answer. 
ed. His eyes were burning. “Open that vault 
and write down the combination. We're going 
to see what you have taken. Then you must go 
away—and stay away. I’m disappointed,” he 
repeated slowly. 

Easton did not move. “I have changed the 
combination and locked the safe, and it stays 
locked!” he emphasized. “If you don’t believe 
me, try it yourself.” 

Reece’s face reddened. “Open that door!” 
he snarled. “Do you want me to get the po- 
lice? Open it!” 

Easton ignored his command. “Jails,” he be- 
gan, “are ugly holes—even the best of them. 
I know! There’s something about a jail that 
gets you when you're in, and stays with you 
when you come out. It’s not so much the thing 
you re in for as the fact that you have been in. 
It’s one of the hardest facts | know of. You 
can’t get arcund it. It gets hold of your—soul, 
if you like—and holds it not so much like a 
vice, as between wet cloths that take the 
warmth out of it and put the chill of death in- 
to it. I wouldn’t send my worst enemy there. 
Oh. they’re ugly, hellish holes!’’ Don stopped. 

Reece was staring at him queerly. 

“IT came here tonight to save a man_ from 
jail.” Don’s eyes were glued to Reece’s. “You 
are the man! There’s a hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of unregistered bonds in the vault. 
You’re holding them for a couple of months for 
a client. They're not yours, but you were go- 
ing to borrow them to offset your New York 


Reece’s jaw stiffen- 
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losses. I knew that if I changed the combina- 
tion you couldn’t get them until the vault door 
was drilled. They would be of no use then. You 
need them tomorrow morning.” Easton leaned 
forward. “You were just too late. It’s a good 
thing you were!” 

Reece licked his dry lips. A torrent of words, 
denials, protestations, denunciations, stuck in 
his throat. He could not speak. He walked to 
the window, drew the blind, and stared into the 
moonlight. His hand sull clutched the revolver. 


“It’s no use denying it; I intend to use those 
bonds,” confessed Reece presently. “I’m back- 
ing National Copper; it’s going up.” 

Before Easton could reply a series of loud 
knocks sounded on the door. Reece crammed 
the revolver into his pocket. 

“Thought I heard something, Mr. Reece,” 
Easton heard the janitor say. “It sounded like 
a shot, two of them.” 

“Yes, we heard them, too,” interrupted Reece. 
“They seemed to come from the outside,” he 
lied glibly. 

The janitor mumbled something and turned 
away. 

Reece rounded on Easton. “Those bonds are 
in my charge. I have control of them while 
they are here. I’m going to use them. It’s my 
funeral.” 

Easton’s mouth hardened. “When a man 
proposes to use someone else’s money to pay 
his bills, he loses his sense of proportion. You 
have lost yours. You know what a prison sen- 
tence means. You told me that you once bare- 
ly escaped one. And yet, knowing this, you de- 
liberately play a game which is certain to run 
your head into a noose. Your determination to 
clean up has upset your mental balance. You’re 
abnormal right now, or else you wouldn’t be 
taking this chance. Man, don’t you realize 
what a jail sentence at your age means? It 
means dregs, dregs dregs! And when a man 
finds nothing but dregs in his cup, may the Lord 
pity him! That vault is locked and it’s going 
to stay locked. You are not going to use those 
bonds!” 

“Copper’s going up, I tell you. 
It’s got to!” 

“Perhaps.” 

“T’ve got to have them. If I don’t use them 
I'll be bankrupt by tomorrow night!” 

“Is it as bad as that >” 


“Yes! “There are only two things I fear in 
life—poverty and jail. I can stand success bet- 
ter than most men, but as a failure I should be, 
well, a failure. By using the bonds I have a 
chance. If I don’t use them, no chance at all. 


I know it is. 


I’m going to take my chance. Now, open that 
vault.” 

“If you use the bonds you lose your honor, 
and probably go to jail—if Copper goes down 
instead of up. By not using them you are bank- 
rupt, but you keep your honor, and you keep 
out of jail!” 

“Honor! I’ve not heard that word for a long 
time. It sounds—out of date, a relic of anti- 
quity. There are two kinds of thieves in the 
world: those who steal and get away with it, 
and those who steal and don’t. Really there is 
no difference between the two.” 

“No difference!”’ ground out Easton. “There 
is the difference of a prison term! That's near- 
ly infinity. I belong to the second class—I 
know!” 

% % 

Reece paced up and down the office. His fin- 
gers tugged nervously at his crisp mustache. His 
eyes wandered restlessly around the room, al- 
ways returning to the vault door like substance 
to its centre of gravity. Easton watched him 
narrowly. Suddenly he turned on the younger 
man. 

“You'll open that vault or—or I'll have you 
arrested—for burglary! You know what that 
will mean! I’m going to have those bonds!” 

“You—you wouldn’t do that?’ whispered 
Easton. His cheeks had blanched. 

“Wouldn’t 12 You had better not try me!” 

Eacton whitened to the lips. His eyes were 
fixed on the vault door. “You don’t get them,” 
he muttered. His voice ended in a croak. 

Reece looked at him in amazement. “You 
don’t think I mean it?” he ejaculated. 

“IT don’t know whether you do or not. It 
makes no difference. You—don’t—get—them!” 

“You would rather go to jail—again, than 
open that vault >” 

Easton nodded slowly. “This is the only op- 
portunity I have had to repay your kindness to 
me. I am repaying it by disobeying your or- 
ders. You are too old to fool with a prison sen- 
tence. I know that! It would kill you! And 
there’s—Olive.” 

“Olive! Yes!” 

“It was Olive that told me about -your—in- 
tentions. Olive’s your secretary; she knows 
more about you than you think.” 

“Poverty would go hard with Olive,” said 
Reece, more to himself than to Easton. 


“You needn’t worry about that. Olive is all 


grit; and she loves you. She wants you to stay 
honest,” he added bluntly. 

Reece recommenced his pacing up and down 
His eyes darted to and fro, always 
(Continued on Page 69.) 


the office. 
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The Conversion of Ah Lew Sing 


By M. AUSTIN 
“The heathen Chinee is peculiar” 


H LEW SING was the proprietor of a 
vegetable garden between the stock yard 
and the railroad bridge, on the farther 
side of the Summerfield canal. He was the 
lankest, obliquest-eyed celestial that ever com- 
bined an expression of childlike innocence with 
the appearance of having fallen into a state of 
permanent disrepair, an outward seeming that 
much belied the inner man. 

Previous to his conversion, his ideas, if he 
had any, in regard to the Deity, were hazy in 
the extreme; but his convictions on the subject 
of devils were concise and dogmatic. There 
were about three hundred, according to Lew 
Sing’s computation—all of the most malevolent 
type. 

If the potatoes rotted, if the celery rusted, if 
the cabbages failed to head, or the blight got 
his early pees, Lew Sing was at no loss where 
to lay the blame. All of these things frequently 
happened, notwithstanding that he burned punk 
at the four corners of his fields, and at all the 
foot-bridges that crossed his irregular ditches, 
which were so narrow and low that no sort of 
a devil could cross without wetting his feet— 
a thing to which Chinese devils are very much 
averse. 

But in spite of the devils and a brisk compe- 
tition in the vegetable trade, Lew Sing was able 
to put by a moiety of his earnings, which he 
further increased by judicious speculation with 
his friends, Chock Sin. Sam Kee and Foo Chou, 
choice spirits all. Chock Sin was more igno- 
rant and cunning than Lew Sing; Sam Kee 
was worse than Chock Sin, and Foo Chou was 
the epitome of highbinderism. When Fee Chou 
could dupe his friends, he did so; when he 
could not. he consoled himself that none of 
them would ever be able to fleece him. But in 
this he reckoned without Lee Sing. 


The speculations of Foo Chou were various, 
including by preference anything sufficiently 
lawless and dangerous to make other people 
afraid of doing it. One of these chances of 
fortune put him in possession of the person of 
Li: Choi, whose father had previously sold her 
for a sixteenth interest in a tea store on Dupont 
street. Li Choi had very small feet and very 


large earrings, and smooth glistening bands of 
hair with an astonishing number of jade orna- 
ments stuck in them. Foo Chou expected to 


make as much as three hundred dollars on her, 
and Foo Chou was a judge of marketable 
women. But the cunningest of speculators 
comes to grief now and then, and Foo Chou 
made the distake of his life when he brought 
his three friends to the close red-curtained room 
where his property was sequestered, and per- 
mitted them to gaze through the hole he had 
cut in the door to display the charms of Li 
Choi. 

The eyes of Lew Sing had no sooner beheld 
her than the heart of Lew Sing was consumed 
by love. Forthwith he began to suffer the 
pangs of disappointed affection, for his potato 
crop, owing perhaps to the devils, perhaps to a 
superfluity of water, was a failure, and the 
purse of Lew Sing did not contain an equivalent 
for so much loveliness. While he debated the 
possibility of inducing that hardened piece of 
rascality to abate the price for friendship’s 
sake, Foo Chou was growing morose. No pur- 
chaser was forthcoming for the lovely Li Choi, 
and she was costing him dear for her keep, 
besides wasting her loveliness with secret tears. 

It was not because of any lack of apprecia- 
tion of her charms that Foo Chou did not es- 
pouse her himself. 

In the gambling dens of Summerfeld’s 
Chinatown, Foo Chou was known as the most 
inveterate and unluckiest gambler of them all, 
and no proftable villanies being at hand, noth- 
ing but a cash price for Li Choi could replenish 
his failing fortunes. 

What the maiden fears and childish terrors 
and dread of outraged womanhood were en- 
dured in that little red-curtained room no one 
knew. No one, unless, perhaps; Ah Foo, who 
was grandfather at large to all the little pig- 
tailed celestials in Chinatown. He might have 
heard her crying as he squatted under her win- 
dow while his shaved and sandaled little charges 
made a skipping rope of his grizzled queue, 
which was pieced out an extra length for that 
especial accommodation. 

The pretty face of Choi looked out between 
the curtains at the wrinkled, kindly visage of 
Ah Foo and took heart of hope. Foo Chou, 
coming one morning to take stock of his prop- 
erty, found a strange key in the door and the 
room empty. Great was the wrath of Foo 
Chou, and such the questioning and gesticulat- 


ing and running to and fro that grandfather 
Foo had to move his charges quite two blocks 
away to escape being trodden upon. Later, 
word came to Foo Chou that his property had 
taken refuge at the mission, whose gray walls 
towered at least a story and a half above the 
shabby roofs that sheltered Chinatown. 

Foo Chou and his kind looked with marked 
disfavor on the mission and its imstress, whose 
success in luring profitable females from their 
rightful masters was looked upon as an unwar- 
rantable interference in trade. The friends of 
Foo Chou advised an appeal to the law for 
the recovery of his property. Not, of course, 
that the law of this enlightened country recog- 
nized the lovely Li Choi as a legal chattel, but 
any number of respectable merchants in China- 
town were ready to swear to being the husband, 
father, brother, or otherwise legal guardian, 
praying her restoration to his loving protection. 
The thing had been done before, but Foo Chou 
deemed it inadvisable for several reasons, chief 
of which was the recollection af recent encoun- 
ter with the law on his own account in a little 
overation connected with the opium trade in 
which Foo Chou had come hardly off. 

For the present, until some better plan could 
be devised, Li Choi must remain where she was. 
True, she might be converted to Christianity, 
but she was safe against any other chance and 
cost him nothing. As for Christianity, Foo Chou 
had never seen a case of it so bad it could not 
be cured with two or three judicious beatings, 
nevertheless, he must keep as close a watch as 
circumstances permitted over the recreant Li 
Choi. Obviously, this must be done by deputy, 
since the villanous face of Foo Chou, if recog- 
nized, would bring about the very thing he 
feared—namely, the removal of Ci Choi to a 
mission in another part of the State, where she 
might be hopelessly lost to the proprietor. | 

In his perplexity he bethought himself of the 
guileless front of his friend Lew Sing. Then it 
was that Lew Sing congratulated himself that 
he had never confessed his tender attachment 
to Foo Chou, and his smile was blank enough 
to have deceived the Father of mischief him- 
self, as he purchased a primer and joined the 
night class at the mission. Faithfully for a 
week he poured over the intricacies of c-a-t and 
d-o-g, but never once did he catch a glimpse 
of the bright eyes of Li Choi nor hear the pat- 
pat of her entrancing little feet. Now the mis- 
sion school is but a trap to catch converts, and 
that the shrewd celestial knows as well as any- 
body, and is wary to avoid its pitfalls—but the 
conversion of Ah Lew Sing dated from the day 
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when he discovered that the converts of both 
sexes participated in the religious exercises. 

From that time on his growth in grace was 
astonishing. Within a week it carried him from 
a back seat near the door to the front row of 
shining examples beside Li Choi, who in the 
grateful promptings of her simple heart believed 
whatever she thought would please the matron 
of the mission. 

When they stood around the organ and sang, 
“O, How I Love Jesus!”” Li Choi looked at her 
and Lew Sing looked at Li Choi. 

“Me velly happy,” was Lew Sing’s unfailing 
testimony. 

So Ah Sing kept watch over Li Choi while 
Fee Chou perfected his plans. If the law, he 

asoned, did not recognize his proprietary in- 
terest in the person of Li Choi, it could not 
deny his right to the jade ornaments which had 

een no inconsiderable item of the purchase 
price. Foo Chou meant to swear out a warrant 
for the arrest of Li Choi for the theft of cer- 
tain earrings, hair ornaments, and armlets, 
whiche she did feloniously abstract from the 
residence of Foo Chou., While the arrest was 
in progress the friends of Foo Chou would rush 
to the rescue of the distressed Li Choi and bear 
her away from the cruel arms of the law. Foo 


“Lew Sing was the obliquest-eyed Celestial.” 
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Chou thought for a sufficient sum the constable 
might even permit hiself to be knocked down 
in defense of his prisoner. Foo Chou, for 
reasons before mentioned, being averse to ap- 
pearing on the scene in person, it was agreed 
that the rescue should be conducted by Chock 
Sin and Sam Kee, and that Lew Sing should 
convey the prisoner to the safe place in the 
country to which the wily Foo Chou should re- 
tire after arranging for the arrest. 

It must be said to Foo Chou’s credit that 
he left the management of an affair of such 
importance in the hands of his friends with re- 
luctance; however, there was no help for it, 
and he trusted to his well-known reputation for 
blood-thirstiness to ensure the fidelity of Chock 
Sin, Sam Kee and Lew Sing. He meant to 
stay quietly in the country until the affair had 
had time to blow over, and then he hoped to 
get safely off to Sacramento, where the traffic 
in small feet and bright eyes was flourishing. 

The arrest took place exactly as prescribed. 
At an hour when all Chinatown smoked its 
pipe and the charges of Father Foo napped in 
the shade, the constable rapped at the door 
and presented his warrant for Li Choi. The 
matron demurred, hesitated and was lost: for 
while she suspected the design of Foo Chou, 
still the thing might have been contrived to lure 
her away from other charges, more than one 
of whom was the alleged property of some en- 
terprising celestial. While she debated, the 
tearful Li Choi was hurried out of reach. 


The rescue was the most successful affair of 
the kind ever carried on in Chinatown. When 
Chock Sin and Sam Kee crept out of the cel- 
lar in which they had lain quiet during the 
perfunctory search carried on by the profane 
but not over-zealous officer, they glowed with 
honest pride to find nothing else talked of in 
the tea shops and laundries. Lew Sing was not 
molested by the officers, for nobody testified to 
the bundle of quilted petticoat which was hur- 
ried under the canvas cover of his vegetable 
wagon waiting innocently around the corner. 

What happened in the interim between the 
rescue and the return of Foo Chou on the 
third day. exceedingly wroth at what he sup- 
posed to be the total failure of his plans, can 
never be accurately known; whether the heart 
of Lew Sing, meditating long and tenderly on 
the charms of Li Choi, had yielded to an over- 
whelming temptation, or whether his childlike 
countenance covered more duplicity than even 
Foo Chou gave him credit for, is open to de- 
bate. Perhaps the demure Li Choi did not 


greatly resist the manifest destiny of her sex. 


It is not to be supposed that she was unaware 
of all these devoted glances when they stood 
up in Sunday School and shared the same Gos- 
pel Hymn book. Certainly Li Choi did not 
want to be handed over to Foo Chou, neither 
did she want to go to jail, and although a 
Chinaman in a vegetable wagon is not exactly 
an ideal knight errant, rescuing a distressed 
maiden, it might have appeared so to Li Choi. 
At any rate, he carried her away to his own 
domicile with a serene disregard of conse- 
quences that did credit to his courage. 

But the courage paled visibly before the in- 
formation brought by the friendly Ah Foo that 
Foo Chou had learned the real state of affairs 
and was coming with a very big knife to kill 
Lew Sing and cut off his queue, and carry Li 
Choi away. All of which might have come 
to pass, had not Lew Sing consulted with his 
friend, the flagman at the railroad crossing. 

“What you want to do to keep anybody from 
touching your wife is to get married, alle samee 
white man. Sabee?” 

Lew Sing reflected: to get married “alle 
samee white man” might make Li Choi secure, 
but it might also make it difficult if he should 
ever wish to get rid of her. But then Lew 
Sing did not believe that he should ever want 
to get rid of Li Choi. Such is the reckless en- 
thusiesm of love. Besides, Foo Chou was com- 
ing with his knife. 

The flagman scribbled a line on the back of 
an old letter, “You takee this to the City Hall, 
give him to Mr. McGee, he fix him all right.” 

Half an hour later, while Foo Chou was 
furiously searching the premises of Ah Lew 
Sing, that worthy was helping his pretty 
bride up the steps of the City Hall, her para- 
sol awry and her embroidered sandals sadly the 
worse for their hasty flight across lots. 

Ah Sing in the swelling of commendable 


‘pride, at having outwitted the most notorious 


highbinder in Chinatown, built him a house 
that was quite large enough to swing a cat in, 
and as gorgeous inside as a joss house, and 
quite as dingy without, with the wisdom of Con- 
fucius done in very large characters on very 
red paper pasted all about the front door. He 
has returned to his old occupation of fighting 
devils. A three hundred dollar wife must be 
supported in a style to correspond with her 
worth—besides, there is a little Lew Sing who 
is expected to grow up and become a mandarin 
with a green button on his hat and must be 
looked after accordingly. 

Ah Lew Sing never went back to the mis- 
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THE FLIGHT OF HELEN 
By Frances E. Sheldon 


Now before the Paphian shrine 


Slow the wreaths of smoke entwine, 


While the laggard priestess toils, 
One by one, with fragrant oils 
The low, sputtering lamps to fill. 
For upon the windy hill 

Now the lovely goddess stands, 
With proud triumph in her eyes, 
Eager to make good her gage, 
And across the echoing lands 
Calls aloud her heart’s desire: 


“Helen! Helen!”—and the Loves, 


Fain to add impotent aid, 

Lift the chorus high and higher, 
While with somber pantomime 
Of her joyous mien they stand, 
Shouting through uplifted hand: 


“Helen! Helen! it is time.” 


When the signal of her doom 
Stirred the stillness of the room, 
Starting from her purple bed, 


f 


With wide eyes and troubled face, 


Helen stood and for a space 
Listened trembling in the dark. 
But as through the quiet place 
Once again the echo sped, 

Like the ebb of some great sea, 
Fear and sin and memory,— 

All the terrors of her heart,— 
God-commanded, backward rolled, 
And she knew her destiny. 


Then she went with eager feet, 

All her hair about her flowing 

Swift her toilet to complete, 
Thinking only of her going. 
Soft-spun linen first she drew 

O’er her shoulders’ snowy fleece, 
Maiden girdle round her bound, 
Closely tied each high-laced shoe, 
Wound her brows and through her hair 
Wove loose sprays of myrtle blue. 
And at length when all was done, 
Maiden made again by fate, 

When the far-off glimmering sun 
Whitened in the cloudy East, 

With glad eyes and willing speed, 
From the past’s sweet burden freed, 
Forth she fared beyond the gates 


To where the eager lover waits. 


But the child, Hermione, 
Standing at the open door, 
Watched with growing fear to see 
How her mother decked her hair; 
And the terror more and more, 
Grew, till now the toilet done, 
She is left within the place 
Listening still with piteous face 
To the footsteps fainter growing; 
In her childish grief not knowing 
Half it bodes for good or ill, 
That the high gods have their will. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
By Carolyn Shaw Rice 


Leaving the mists and bare brown hills below, 

We came to Tamalpais, where he stood 

In kirtle all of green, like Robin Hood, 

His Merry Men around. A golden glow 

Filled all the air. We looked above, and lo! 
The crescent moon at midday smiled, as ‘twould 
Meet us halfway. Birds warbled. “God is good,” 
The breezes ’round us sang, and, row on row, 
The serried hills replied. Beneath us frowned 
San Quentin’s prison walls, while San Rafael, 

A picture city, shimmered in the sun. 


A blue stream babbled near. 


Afar, the sound 


Of mighty billows, booming—“All is well! 
Shout, Peaks and praise Him, the Eternal One!” 


The Totem of Simjik 


By JAMES HANSON 


hereditary keeper of the sod, skin- 
——— roofed lodge which stood a-top the red- 
brown cliffs of Yakutat Bay, just a few degrees 
below the Arctic Circle. 

Natives eschewed its gloomy threshold as 
though therein lurked an evil spirit. Even the 
scraggy, mangy wolf-mongrels disdained to 
sniff the dead, branchless cedar that stood be- 
fore its door. 

There, with the shiftless one, dwelt his moon- 
faced mate-girl, who carved googly-eyed Aleut 
idols and grotesque chessmen of walrus tusks 
which she sold to obtain the daily sustenance. 

Three times the squadrons of harlequin duck 
had voyaged to the southward since new skins 
clothed them. Folks ignored them and consid- 
ered them outcasts. Old-timers said it was be- 
cause they had no totem. 

But that was before Simjik became a Nale- 
gak, or a leader of men. 

Before— 


A T the death of Anvik, Simjik became the 


The skin flap across the doorway was thrust 


suddenly aside and Nulato, the saffron-hued 


mate of Simjik, entered. 

She was attired in orthodox trousers of seal, 
beaded mukluks, hooded koolitang, lined with 
mottled muskrat, which covered her high breast 
and body to her knees—these cast-off garments 
that had been too ragged for the “sour-dough”’ 
at the trading-post. Her face was tinged with 
carmine and her eyes gleamed maroon as she 
bestowed a scornful, contemptuous gaze upon 
Simjik, who huddled in one corner. For, fol- 
lowing her in taunt, came the gutteral and rau- 
cous throat-noises of the mongrel assembly who 
trooped behind her. 

“Ha!” mocked the chorus outside. “She is 
the squaw of he with the withered arm. Have 
they a totem? Yes; the dead cedar is his to- 
tem—a dead totem to his strengthless arm that 
holds no spear.” 

Shame was within Nulato, and she opened up 
on Simjik with a voluble flow of speech that 
was as icy as snow-water, and at times her voice 
snapped like the five-fathom whiplash of a dog- 
driver. 

“Spawn of a sick salmon!” she panted, 
standing with arms akimbo before him. “Are 
you a Siwash squaw, that you cringe under the 


jests of children? A malamute pup fears his 
master’s hand. But the pup grows older and 
loses his fear. The walrus have run twenty- 
eight times since you were the age of a pup— 
yet you are a pup—a slinking, yelping 

Even as Simjik, his berry-brown features 
working in ludicrous alarm, winced and cow- 
ered under her stinging ‘tongue-lashing, the 
sweeping laughter of the voices again laved the 
room. 

“Aurora is the totem of the Great Spirit. The 
iceberg is the emblem of the Man of the Waters. 
And the symbol of the frosty tundras is the 
birche. But Simjik has no totem.” 

Again Nulato took him to task. 

“Hear you it?” she cried. “Why even they 
of the Scarlet Sisterhood, and the lowly squaw- 
men smile with pity upon us. What is your 
ancestry? Of what is your genealogy com- 
pounded—slugs, moths, snakes—creatures who 
are powerless to take offence? Not warriors, 
surely, for a brave would seek brave deeds so 
that he might display his prowess upon an em- 
blem pole.” 

Simjik muttered an inarticulate rejoinder and 
huddled deeper in the squalid corner. He was 
in deep pain with the bite of her last words. 

“Perhaps Nulato shall seek a brave,” she had 
insinuated. 


It was near the end of the Long Night, and 
sleep time Torgnak, the evil spirit of the north, 
descended maliciously from the lofts and smote 
the sleepily rolling waters of Yakutat Bay. 

Abruptly, as if at a signal, it burst upon 
them. An obese sea-parrot, alarmed at the 
unearthly radiance of Aurora, screeched a 
hoarse warning just before the cedar fell with 
a crash that thundered resonantly within the 
shack and made Simjik’s teeth chatter as 
though he were obsessed with the ague. 

Evil spirits were, indeed, abroad. The wind 
rose with a mournful whine; sobbing sibilantly 
in the rain-whipped chinks and setting up a 
ghastly howling along the phosphorescent surf 
and whipped the stygian forest relentlessly. 

It lasted but a few hours. As soon as the 
tempest advertised signs of abatement Nulato 
ventured out along the brink of the cliff to see 
if the turbulent waters had thrown any driftage 
upon the beach. 
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Balsams and tamaracks, cleft asunder at their 
roots by the elements, floated in the surf like 
sepulchral messages from the moaning, grief- 
stricken forest. Two huge bergs towered in the 
ofing like crystalline cathedrals with scintilat- 
ing minarets of jade, garnet, aqua-marine and 
sapphire. Countless birds—kittiwakes, puffins, 
auks, gulls—sea-scavengers hovered, screech- 
ing, over millions of leaping, frightened fish. 

Nulato shaded her eyes with one hand and 
gazed seaward. Her sight rested for a moment 
upon a vast, dark mass that distinctly wallowed 
in the trough of the gentian-blue, smoke-crested 
billows. 

She scarcely suppressed a cry as some name- 
less thing within her engendered into the 
thought—the Sea Devil! 

She ventured another look. 

The mass was coming inshore. Presently she 
discerned two streams of vapor jut upward from 
it. After a lapse of fifteen minutes the massive 
creature lay like a bloated bag of oil almost 
below her at the base of the cliff. 

He was over a hundred feet in length, mot- 
tled brown, slate-blue and grey. His thick hide 
was covered with barnacles and sea-cockles that 
were the accumulation of a century and more. 
Indeed, he had all the bestial. seeming of hide- 
ous sea-slug. 

In the instant that Nulato saw the scars on 
his back—relics of former sea-battles—she 
recognized him as the one who was the har- 
binger of pestilence and famine. For, strange 
to relate, coincident with his previous comings, 
also came hunger and death. And Nulato was 
a pure and homogenous Eskimo; so with the 
superstition of her rece and line she knew the 
evil that the storm had driven into Yakutat 
Bay. 

She turned abruptly and ran down the cliff. 

“The Devil of the Sea! The Devil of the 
Sea!” she cried in horror, as she burst through 
the skin flap into the presence of Simjik. 


A copper-skinned figure, clad in a faded 
mackinaw, stalked among the kayaks and com- 
iaks, and other craft which lay high upon the 
beach. Presently he dragged one to the water’s 
edge. 

It was Simjik, the shiftless one. 

“Once this kayak was of the best musk-ox 
skins,” he soliloquised; “now its seams leak 
with the salty water, and it is patched in many 
places. It was in this craft that my father— 
before he became sightless from kabloonah’s 
(white man) wood alcohol—guided a party of 
gold-seeking voyageurs up the river. But after 


today Simjik shall possess a new one; for to- 
day he shall become a great chief.” 

There was a grim determination about his 
compressed lips as he placed a two-bladed pad- 
dle of ash in the cock-pit; for the words of 
Nulato had bitten deeper than the “hootch” 
at the drinking inn. With the paddle he put 
a long-barbed harpoon with a fire-hardened 
handle, which he securely lashed there with a 
piece of sinew. He gave one last look about 
him. 

Above him Aurora shimmered incandescently 
like some cosmic bijou. Out on the tundra 
spaces a pair of snow-white ptarmigan wheeled 
languidly over the conoid tupecks (summer 
houses) of a Cree family, which stood in a 
tiny forest of stunted bushes that were shortly 
expectant of giving birth to red-berry clusters. 
Then he merely gave a grunt, in precisely the 
same manner as had countless of blubber-eating 
Eskimos who lived generations before him, and 
shoved off into the undulating Pacific. 

He was born of paddle-folk—a line of folk 
who had gleaned their subsistance among the 
frigid waters of Yakutat Bay. Perhaps it was 
the shades of his ancestry who rode at his el- 
bow and awakened some dormant spark within 
him that was fanned into the fires of conquest. 
He applied himself diligently to his task, oblivi- 
ous to the rest of his surroundings. 

“Ugh!” he grunted, as a huge breaker struck 
his frail kayak. 

Had he an audience they would have seen 
an atomic brown spot rise in the spume on the 
crest of a wave for a moment, and they would 
have seen it become lost in the grey-green 
canon of a titanic sea. They would have mar- 
veled that a canoe could have lived in such 
angry water. And they would have thought 
Simjik to be infested with some supernatural 
power that he attain such speed with which he 
flew toward the Sea Devil, who slumbered be- 


_, yond, 


Huge billows, draped with milky, smoking 
spray, swept incessantly past him. ‘head of 
him seemed an impenetrable barrier of blue- 
black, liquid mountains that loomed skyward 
above him as real mountains. So intently was 
he absorbed in his symmetrical paddle-strokes 
that he had not time to observe beauty in the 
heaving, lashing sea, that rushed landward with 
the momentum of a short arrow. 

Up rose his kayak like some living sea-wraith, 
till it seemed that he had reached the portals 
of the crystalline sky above, amidst a series of 
grotesque, curling wreaths that effervesced and 
became fantastic, dripping laces, and down 
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again, with its bull-volume that hissed and 
whimpered wrathfully, as though he were de- 
scending into the very bowls of hell. 

A thousand inquisitive sea-scavengers ac- 
companied him, screeching encouragement, 
even as his canoe became half-submerged in 
the depths of a swaying, sighing cradle. 

The next time Simjik topped a wave he 
sought a glimpse of the creature before him. 
And he saw him. 

There he lay about twenty fathoms away in 
apparent slumber. Simjik’s eyes roamed over 
his hulk for a place, between the sea-weed and 
limpits that covered him, where he might mount 
to the bull’s back. 

About the Sea Devil the sea seemed tranquil 
from the oil and grease exuded from his body. 
Simjik’s eyes sparkled with expectancy as he 
approached, for the whale was a sperm whale 
and would yield, according to Simjik’s inex- 
perienced eye, about 250 gallons to the ton. 
And perhaps there was ambergris within him. 

But how should he approach and attack his 
quarry? Thrice did he send his kayak of skin 
around the sleeping Cyclops of the deep while 
pondering how to begin the battle. 

Nature suddenly awakened him from his 
meditations and decided the situation for him. 

A great wave caught the diminutive canoe 
in its powerful jaws and dashed it, together 
with its occupant, upon the back of the Sea 
Devil. 

It almost jolted consciousness from Simjik, 
but the ancient beast never moved his bulk. 

Instantly Simjik threw his entire weight be- 
hind the harpoon and buried its head from view 
in its wrinkled, leather-like floor upon which he 
stood. A moment later he had securely lashed 
his canoe to the spear with a lengthy string 
of twisted strips of skin. 

The Sea Devil merely gave an indifferent 
twitch to his tail and continued his snooze. The 
prick of the harpoon had scarcely penetrated 
his blubber. 

Simjik realized that it did no good to jab 
haphazardly into the body; he must seek a vital 
spot. Accordingly, he crept along the slippery 
back to a position just back of the tiny ear- 
holes of the mammal. 

There he rested for a moment as a thought 
struck him, and the thought was of the ones 
who had flung their taunts. Again he heard 
them: 

“The dead cedar is his totem—a dead totem 
to his strengthless arm that holds no spear.” 

Had he a strengthless arm? No, he would 
show them. There gleamed a peculiar light in 
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his black eyes as he grasped the spear with re- 
newed strength and sought a foothold among § 
the marble-hard shells of the creatures that had 
once lived and died on the back of the whale. 

But he must strike hard. Often from the 
cliff he had watched the great whale ships with 
their rancid odors and heard the Boom! come 
from them, and had seen the long singing line 
fly out from their sides, striking a denizen of 
the deep to death. 

He had not the power of a whale-gun, but 
men killed whales before guns were invented, 
and so could men yet kill them. And Simjik, 
drunk with the jests of children and mad from 
the voice of Nulato, believed that he had the 
potency to do the same. 

With a terrific jab he sent the harpoon to 
the extent of a foot into the ocean of flesh be- 
neath him.. To which he added an extra shove. 


The Sea Devil was awakened from his lan- 
guid musings with a start. A voluminous shud- 
der went through his gigantic frame and his 
tail moved him into action. The spear was like 
a colossal thorn in. his back, which angered 
him. 

And it was a thorn he could not shake off, 
try as he would. He headed for deep water. 
Upon his back Simjik hung on for dear life, 
ever exerting a steady pressure upon the shaft 
before him, always sinking it deeper and dead- 
lier. 

The waves deluged him anew, sending sting- 
ing slaps of brine against his unprotected face. 


Soon the great tail began to whip the water 
angrily, churning the sea into thousands of 


shuddering bubbles in his wake. 


Though half-drowned, Simjik gave another 
jab to the shaft, which accelerated the speed 
of the eleghantine beast. Away they went, the 
kayak dancing like a brown bubble behind 
them, but for the canoe he had no fear. It 
could not sink. So monstrous was the commo- 
tion that he could not tell what was water or 
rv sky; whether he be beneath the waves or 
above. 


Presently they shot through a multitudinous 
schcool of fish, that streaked by them as crystal 
sparks in a darkness that was as black as Ere- 
bus. There were squads and battalions of 
them, sometimes leaping into the air like over- 
grown flying fish, racing ahead of another, fall- 
ing behind like the scintillating blaze of ruby. 
silver and emerald spangles. 

With a body of which he was scarcely con- 
scious, Simjik, dazed from submersion, began 
to exert a slow, grinding twist to the shaft, so 
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that its keen barbs would gnaw the flesh into 
a jelly. 

The Sea Devil became wildly agitated. With 
a convulsive leap he completely cleared the sur- 
face of the bay and fell back with a tremendous 
splash. Soon the sea assumed a crimson tinge. 
Two geyser-like streams of frothy-red vapor 
shot into the air, dyeing the atomic figure on 
his back with the bloody steam. 

Suddenly Simjik’s features became over- 
spread with an asinine grin, and he clung tena- 
ciously to the harpoon, while a diabolical 
whoop bellowed out from his chest. 

The Sea Devil began to weary. He swam 
around in blind circles, occasionally heading 
straight for the open sea and as suddenly wheel- 
ing about back into the bay. Then, at the foot 
of the very red-brown cliffs where lived Simjik 
and his mate, a spasmodic quiver swept the 


whale from nose to tail. and he died. 


The council fires were burning piously in the 


medicine lodge of Uguak. At his feet lay pres- 
ents and gifts from the wise men of the tribe, 
who assembled therein solemn conclave and 
sought a solution to the problem that con- 
fronted them. 

Ugak was clad in the raiment of the ritual, 
which consisted of a capriciously painted, pop- 
eyed, wooden mask with walrus teeth set in its 
jaws—this covered his head—while about his 
waist hung a girdle of mat-grass, and his mon- 
goloid body was bedaubed with ochre and ver- 
million’ paint. 

“Brothers,” he began, “the Devil of the 
Sea has returned from ser-mik-suah (the abode 
of evil spirits). Thrice he has come and gone. 
And with him went the souls of many of our 
people. He is evil medicine. He must die. 
Do the ears of Ugauk hear the voice of men 
who dare venture against him >” 

A cry of fear burst from his listeners, and 
thev shrank back in alarm. 

“No human can kill him, O Uguak,” they 
protested, “for he is born of the devil. Have 
not our young men sought to sink their spears 
in him? Yet has he lived. His hide is of iron. 
The arm of Innoko, who once cast a spear at 
him, withered to mere bone, and he afterward 
died from the spell. No; no mortal can kill 
him.” 

A vociferous scrabble of voices sounded out- 
side. 

Uguak lent his ear from a moment, then re- 


sumed: 


“Perhaps it is better that we depart—”’ 
Again sounded the clamor at the door. 


Then— A voice broke the short, cryptic 
silence that followed. 

“Tillicums (friends), the Sea Devil is no 
more!” 

All eyes turned and beheld Simjik. disman- 
tled and dilapidated, wheezing and grinning, 
clutching a bloody walrus spear in one hand. 

A chorus of derisive sneers greeted him. 
Then a gray dog-driver bowled him over on 
the ground. 

“Half-wit,” growled the elder one, “have you 
come to add witchery to pestilence >” 


Simjik struggled to his feet and stoutly main- 
tained his words. 


- “Come,” he persisted; “come and see.” 


And he led the procession to the cliff. There 
he showed them the old Sea Devil, floating in 
the surf as dead as tundra grass that had ex- 
pired before the frosty breath of Boreas. 


“He has the arm of the Highest,” exclaimed 
the gray one. 


“Aye,”” added Uguak, “he has the greatest of 
all totems. Tomorrow there shall be a great 
feasting. And we shall erect a totem to a 


Nalegak.”” 


And when came the morrow there was a 
scene of great activity before the shack of 
Simyjik. 

There the best artificers of his tribe had sev- 
ered the fallen cedar in twain, leaving about 


thirty feet of its straightest-grained length to 
be erected. 


Nulato, who was attired in new skins of sable 
and Pribilof fox, stood beside Simjik while he 
gave instructions to the carvers. And to her 
he confided the sum of the symbolic picture- 
signs that were to be graven on the pole. 


At its base would be the head of the Sea 
Devil, its tail reaching half-way to the top. 
Above him was to be a googly-eyed, pot-bellied 
figure, representing Simjik, which was to be 
painted with chrome green and brilliant vermil- 
lion. Above that was to be a gull and a kitti- 
wake, who were to portray the winged family 


9 had accompanied him and had brought him 
uck. 


But Simjik ill-concealed an asinine smile as he 
turned aside to receive a silver black fox pelt 
from an admirer. His thought that had caused 
the smile was his innermost secret—the one fea- 
ture that would not be displayed on the totem 
pole—one that not even Nulato would know. 

That was the fleet of fish—thresher sharks— 
that had attacked the Devil of the Sea and sent 
him to his death. 


“He first drove to the club.” 
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Ten Dollars 


By HERBERT WARREN DODGE 


FeeaiCK1EN the opulent president of the Third 
W National Bank of San Francisco spoke, 

one listened, to do otherwise was impos- 
sible. His son, Richard Peters, was no excep- 
tion to the rule, and the moment that young 
gentleman seated himself at the breakfast table 
his attention was entirely absorbed by his 
father’s keen reprimand. 

“Um! Good morning, young man.” That 
was all, and enough, Richard knew what was 
coming. John Devon Peters never employed 
the word, “um” before a greeting unless more 


was to follow, usually something to the discon- 


certion to the party addressed. 

“Good morning, father.” The young man 
searched frantically for his napkin. To meet 
his father’s eyes would start the tirade without 
procrastination. The elusive piece of cloth had 
fallen to the floor. It required a remarkably 
long time to replace it upon the table. 

“Richard!” The first shot had been fired. 
There was no dodging; the aim was true. The 
prodigal son lifted his eyes until they received 
the penetrating glare of J. D. Peter’s. 

“Yes, dad?” Listlessly. 

“Richard, where were you last night>” The 
young man opened his mouth to answer. His 
father continued, “I know, young fellow. De- 
spite the fact that I have forbidden you to enter 
that place you have repeatedly disobeyed me. 
If you were only finished college—. However, 
I'll teach you to respect me. How much did 
you lose? Shut up!” Again the object of the 
harangue had endeavored to speak. 

“Eight hundred dollars! Why you couldn’t 
earn ten dollars in a life time, I have a mind 
to put you to work immediately. When I 
was—. 

A sudden inspiration caused J. D. Peters to 
interrupt his upbraiding. For a moment he was 
silent. Then the second shot was fired. 

“Richard >” 

“Go on, dad, I’m listening,” responded the 
busy son, who was slowly eating grape-fruit. 

“Young man, | am about to offer you an 
ultimatum.” 

“You don’t say, dad, what is it—some new- 
fangled check >” 

“Tl check you all right!” ejaculated the 
banker. “Here is my scheme in a nutshell. You 
must be taught the hardship of earning money. 
See here! It required only three hours for you 
to lose eight hundred dollars gambling. I'll give 


you just twenty-hour hours to earn ten dollars! 
Earn, I said. Get that? Fail to earn ten real, 
honest-to-goodness United States dollars in the 
allotted time and your career at Berkeley will 
cease, and you'll have to get out and buck the 
world, and I'll say it’s no snap. That's all, 
time begins now!” 

J. D. P. left the room; a much bewildered 
young man stared after him. Richard had ex- 
pected the usual call-down, but this—! Surely 
his father wouldn’t be so hard-hearted as to 
make him leave the university! He was only 
blufing. But Richard decided not to ignore 
such an ultimatum. He would have to earn 
ten dollars before breakfast the next morning. 

Hastily concluding breakfast the young man 
put on his hat and coat and, confident of his 
ability as a money-earner, descended the steps 
of his home whistling. 

Not until he had boarded a Ferry-bound 
Sutter Street car, did he realize that there were 
very few things he could do. He must earn 
the ten dollars. That meant work for it. Clerk, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, he had no ex- 
perience in any occupation. But certainly his 
lack of knowledge in these lines would not pre- 
vent him from obtaining a position long enough 
to secure the stipulated sum. Was he not the 
son of J. D. Peters? Any one of a dozen estab- 
lishments would give him a job. 

At Sutter and Market he took an up-town 
car and in a few minutes alighted before the 
Emporium, the city’s largest dry-goods store. 

Jauntily he entered the place and inquired 
for Mr. Clark. “A great friend of dad's,” 
thought Richard, “no chance of my failing 
here.” 

“This way,” said one of the clerks, leading 
Peters to the private office of Mr. Clark. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Clark,” he began 
apologetically, “but I am looking for work and 
thought you might be able to accommodate 


me. 

Mr. Clark seemed surprised. 

“Why, I was under the impression that you 
were still at college.” 

“I am, Mr. Clark, as a matter of fact I only 
wish to work for-one day.” 

“I don’t understand, my boy, but I will give 
you a job for a day, some bet | suppose. What 
manner of employment do you wish?” 

“Let’s see,” considered Richard, “I wouldn’t 
mind selling things.” 
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“Salesman. No experience, well I'll put you 
to selling handkerchiefs.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Clark, and the salary will 
be how much 2” expectantly. 

“Two dollars and a half, Richard. You will 
not be worth that, but I am giving it to you as 
a favor.” 

“Two dollars and a half! By Jove, Mr. 
Clark, I was expecting at least ten dollars a 
day!” 

“Ten dollars!” repeated Clark amazed. 
“Preposterous. y, my most efficient sales- 
man only receives five dollars! Sorry, Mr. 
Peters,” rather bruskly, “two and a half is all 
I can pay you.” 

Somewhat dejected, Richard bade Mr. Clark 
good-day. There were other places where he 
could obtain’ a position for a day. He would 


try Dickson and Coolidge, insurance brokers, - 


on the third floor of the Humboldt Bank Build- 
ing. A short walk and an elevator ride brought 
him before their door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Peters,” greeted Dick- 


son, “something I can do for you >” 


“Yes, Mr. Dickson,” replied Richard, de- 
ciding to waste no time, “you might oblige me 
if you offered me a position for one day, the 
salary to be ten dollars.” 

“Impossible, Peters, there is no man em- 
ployed here who receives such an enormous 
wage. Why only one day? I will offer you a 
permanent position if you wish, but eighteen 
ety a week would be all you are worth at 
irst.”” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dickson,” Richard’s disap- 
pointment could not be concealed. “I will ex- 
plain later why I wish to work for only a day 


Richard Peters was a fool in many ways, 
but he knew the inevitable. No one would give 
him a position for a single day at ten dollars. 
Salaries, he thought, were certainly very mea- 
ger. Ihe two unsuccessful interviews had re- 
quired considerable time and the noon hour 
was approaching. It was only a waste of time 
to try for a position now. He must do some- 
thing extraordinary; but what? He was in a 
quandary; University of California vs. Ten 
Dollars, continued to ring in his ears. He could 
easily borrow the sum and tell his father he 
earned jt, but he knew his father could trust 
him to play fair. 

He walked aimlessly up and down Market 
Street looking at the window displays until the 
Ferry siren announced the noon hour. Not 
wishing to be caught in the throng already be- 
ginning to gather, he made his way up Geary 
Street to Union Square and found an unoccu- 


- pied seat on a bench. 


Ten minutes passed and still he could think 
of no way to earn the money. Finally, almost 
discouraged, his eyes rested upon the line of 
automobiles flanking Geary Street between 
Stockton and Powell. Each car bore a placard 
reading, “For Hire.’ Here, at last, was his op- 
portunity! He would rent one of these auto- 
mobiles and go to some other part of the city 
and secure fares. It would not be difficult to 
earn ten dollars in this manner, he was sure. 

Peters stepped up to the line of machines 
and asked one of the drivers the rental price 
for the rest of the day. 

“Twenty dollars, buddy,” replied the chauf- 
feur indifferently. 

“All right,” answered Richard, take 
your machine and do the driving myself.” 

“But you'll have to put a deposit on the boat 
be identified,” said the man in the automo- 

ile. 

“How much deposit >” inquired Richard, ten- 
tatively. 

“Not a cent less than three hundred dollars, 
this is a good car and | can’t afford to take 
any chances.” 

Richard thought rapidly then said, “Never 
mind, I'll be identified instead. Drive me to the 
Third National Bank.” With that he entered 
the machine and the driver started it up and 
drew away from the curb. 

A quick ride brought them to his father’s 
bank and Richard and the chauffeur entered J. 
D. Peter’s office. 

“Dad,” began Richard, “I’m still on the trail 
of that money and will have it soon, but first 
I want you to tell this man who I am.” 

J. D. Peters turned toward the man his son 
had ushered into the office. “This is my son. 
What’s the argument >?” 

“Nothing at all, dad, just wanted him to 
know who I was. Guess we'll go now. Sze you 
to-morrow morning with ten dollars.” 

As the two men walked out of the office, J. 
D. P. stared after them and muttered to him- 
self. No doubt his son was in more trouble. 


When they reached the street Richard gave 
the man a twenty dollar bill and received in- 
structions where to drive the machine when he 
was finished with it. The garage where the 
machine was kept was only three blocks from 


Richard’s home. 

It was nearly one o'clock now and Peters 
knew he had to do some fast driving if he was 
to earn the money before five, the time when 
he had to return the borrowed auto. 

He first drove the machine to the California 
Club, an exclusive organization where he was 
sure of obtaining a fare. Stopping the machine 
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in front of the club he waited, but not long, 
for a man approached him and, observing the 
sign, asked to be driven to the Palace Hotel. 
Arriving at the New Montgomery Street en- 
trance of the famous hostelry Peters was in a 
predicament: How much should he charge his 
fare? He finally decided to charge him a dol- 
lar, surely he would not complain at that! 

“That will be a dollar, sir,” said Richard 
opening the door and helping the man out. 

Without a word the man handed Richard a 
crumpled bill and entered the hotel. Glancing 
at it Richard saw that it was a dollar and he 
placed it in a separate pocket from the rest 
of his bills. His earned money must be kept 
track af. Only nine more to go! 

Buying an afternoon paper Richard read and 
waited for passengers. But no one entered his 
car; they all had their own or they hired one 
of the taxicabs in front of the hotel. At two 
o'clock he became nervous. Only three hours 
remained in which to earn nine dollars. Busi- 
ness was scarce. 

Realizing the futility of remaining before the 
Palace Hotel he drove to Powell and Sutter 
and parked before the Press Club. He sat in 
the machine with the sign hanging from the 
windshield for over an hour without securing 
another passenger. 

It took him twenty minutes to drive from the 
Press Club to the Beach. Surely at the Cliff 
House he could pick up a few afternoon revel- 
e's. and earn his remaining nine dollars. No 
one engaged him, however, and he gazed sadiv 
out over the ocean, wishing his father had not 
learned of his gambling escapade of the even- 
ing before. Four o'clock and no more pas- 
sengers ! 

A heavy, typical San Francisco fog rolling 
in from the Pacific added to his discomfiture. 
He headed the machine toward town and, the 
sign displayed promiscuously, drove slowly 
homeward, arriving there at four thirty. Just 
a half-hour to obtain nine dollars! Fate cer- 
tainly had a hand in this! 


He could not give up the ship at this stage 
of the game, so he decided to keep the machine 
until he had earned the specified sum, regard- 
less of time. He could make it right with the 
owner when he returned the borrowed car. 

The fog had increased to a heavy drizzle and 
Richard ate supper home and secured his over- 
coat. With the coat buttoned up to his ears 
he drove about aimlessly, his heart heavy with- 
in him. Nine dollars seemed as distant as the 
fog-concealed moon! 

His discouragement was getting the better 
of him when, as a last attempt, he drove to the 
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fashionable Pacific Union Club, on California 
Street hill. But the hours passed and no one 
engaged his services. He glanced at his watch. 
Eleven o'clock! No use; he couldn’t earn ten 
dollars. His father would certainly keep his 
word and sever his connections at the univer- 
sity. What luck . How long he kept awake 
he did not know. First one eye, then the other, 
closed. 

“Hey, driver!” He awoke with a start. A 
man was standing alongside the machine gently 
shaking his shoulder. A fare! Luck at last! 

“Yes, sir,” Richard was instantly alert. 
“Where to, sir>”’ he inquired in his best chauf- 
feur-like tones. 

“Take me to Forty-third Avenue and Lin- 
coln Way, and make it fast.” 

“Forty-third and Lincoln Way.” repeated 
Richard, “why that’s way out in Sunset near 
the Beach!” 

“Certainly it is, young fellow, where did you 
think it was >?” sarcastically. 

The man had stepped into the machine and 
sat in the rear seat. He spoke into the tube, 
“Hurry up!” 

“All night,” responded Richard letting in the 
clutch. It mattered little to him where he went. 
The long ride out to Forty-third Avenue would 
be worth nine dollars—no, ten dollars, to 
Richard Peters. He would charge his pas- 
senger that sum. Yes, the man looked good 
for ten dollars. 

Peters could not drive very sneedy, despite 
the man’s frequent urging, due to the slippery 
street, and it was twelve-thirty before he 
stopped the machine at the street given him by 
the man. 

“Forty-third and Lincoln Way,” said Rich- 
ard, 

“How much?” the man was still in a hurry. 

“Ten dollars!” 


“Ten dollars > Come, I have no time for fool- 
ing!” The man was becoming angry. 

“Ten dollars is my charge,” declared Rich- 
ard truculently, “either I get ten dollars or | 
call an officer.”” Richard wes also incensed. It 
was the last straw. He must get ten dollars 
from this passenger or—leave college. 

“Take it, you profiteer!”” answered the man 
thoroughly aroused shoving a bill into Rich- 
ard’s hand. Richard made certain the bill was 
a ten. The man hurried away. 


Peters drove away in a daze. 
ceeded! 

Before he had traversed five blocks, he was 
stopped on one corner by a man and a woman. 


“Quick! Take us to the Emergency Hospital 


He had suc- 
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on Stanyan Street. My wife is sick; make it 
in a hurry!” 

“Certainly, sir!” replied Peters opening the 
rear door for his new passengers. 

With a sick person in the car, and every 
second counting, Richard sped along deserted 
Lincoln Way, arriving at the Hospital in a few 
minutes. 

“Here,” said the man, before the machine 
had come to a stop, “is ten dollars for your 
service!” 

Richard was more than dazed now; he was 
dumfounded. Two ten dollar bills resting in his 
pocket were the fruits of his labor. 


“Oh, won’t I fool dad, though!” he solilo- 


quized as he approached the garage. He had 
no more use for the car and intended to re- 
turn it to its owner. 

With the garage man he left the machine and 
another twenty dollar bill, which he knew would 
satisfy the lender of the automobile. 

“Now for some sleep!” he muttered starting 


for home. 
% 


Mr. J. D. Peters was at the breakfast table 
the next morning when Richard breezed in. No 
sooner had his son seated himself than J. D. 
P. came right to the point. 

“Well, young man, I believe your time is 
up. Have you earned ten dollars?” J. D. P. 
grinned. He readily suspected that his son 
could not show the money. 

“Yes, dad, I have it.”” He had decided not to 
tell his father just yet about the extra ten dol- 


lars the man had given him for bringing his 
wife to the hospital. 

Proudly Richard extracted the first earned 
amount and handed it to his father with a 
smile. 

“Who gave you this money? Was it a tall, 
dark complexioned man wearing a straw hat?” 
As his father said this he began to smile slowly. 

“Why yes,” said Richard puzzled. The de- 
scription fitted his fare exactly. 

“Il thought so, my boy,” J. D. P. was making 
no attempts to conceal his laughter. “Take a 
look in each’ corner of this bill, and tell me if 
you see any red ink mark that do not belong 
there.” 

Richard did as requested and exclaimed: 
“Why this is a marked bill!” 

“Absolutely, son, and besides being marked 
it is also a counterfeit. Some slick fellow 
passed it in the bank the other day, and | kept 
it as a souvenir. I had McKay of the cashier’s 
department follow you. around all day and at- 
tempt to pass it on you. He finally succeeded 
late last night, and this is the bill. Therefore 
you didn’t earn ten honest United States dol- 
lars. You should keep your eyes open for such 
things.” Again his father laughed. 

Richard took out the other bill and, handing 
it to his father, said: “Is this one good >” 

“Certainly it is,” answered his father. 

Then Richard told him how he received the 
bill. He had earned his ten dollars after all, 
which goes* to show that often the best-laid 
plans become Carpentiered. 


SONG 


Said Youth, “I want the morning 
And the twilight, too, 
And a dark blue flower 
That always keeps its dew. 
If I must have the clouds at night 
I want the moonlight breaking through.” 


“I want a golden treasure 
To spend and still to keep, 

Young loves and banners blowing, 
And ships upon the deep. 

If I must have the rain at night 
I want the violets to reap.” 


And some of these were given, 
Some made grotesque, uncouth, 
And Youth, turned Age, was asking 
Last wishes then, in truth— 
Said Age, “The only thing I ask is Youth.” 


—Glen Ward Dresbach. 


Laughing Eyes of Tesuque 


By GEORGE LAW 


HE old city of Santa Fe prepares one for 
the improbable and the unusual. The 
first week of the newcomer is the sort 
that I, as regards my own initiation, wish might 
be repeated many times. At every turn of the 
narrow, crooked streets there is a surprise. In 
scenery, in life, in color, in art and architec- 
ture, in climate and in psychology, Santa Fe is 
an epitome of the strangest, most fascinating 
and engaging corner of our country. Impossi- 
ble as the experience would have seemed from 
eastern vision, it was quite the most natural 
thing that could happen that I should meet 
Laughing Eyes in the streets of Santa Fe. 

Her father, Juan, had the custom of driving 
in occasionally from Tesuque, their pueblo, nine 
miles north, with a load of pottery and other 
native art goods to peddle among the tourists. 
The Pueblo men are not so much of a surprise. 
Their native dress being a bit too errant to pass 
muster in our settlements, they have drifted into 
the use of trousers or overalls, and sometimes 
vests, combined with moccasins, fancy belts, a 
bright design of store shirt with tails usually 
out; necklaces of turquoise or silver; often ear- 
rings and bracelets; hair tied in a short queue 
with a piece of bright worsted, “and a flashy 
headband in place of a hat. 

Juan’s unpretentious salesmanship—quiet, re- 
served, affable, take-it-or-leave-it style—elicited 
several purchases from me and a number of 
other sightseers. 

Then it chanced that on rounding an alley 
leading into the plaza I came face to face with 
the ideal heroine of a Pueblo fairy story.. The 
meeting was so sudden and unexpected that we 
both paused, end I, for my part, could not pos- 
sibly have gone on, so pleasantly shocked was 
my attention out of all usual channels. . She 
might have left me standing there, but for some 
reason—possibly the politeness of my apology 
—she did not. Boldness and unseemly for- 
wardness are the last things in the world I could 
accuse her of, but the little witch smiled at me 
out of the corner of her eyes. It was most 


natural; here was a youth preoccupied with 
luncheon doubts barely avoiding a collision; his 
apology was more profuse than the circum- 
stance warranted; perhaps it was funny to the 
Pueblo girl; anyway, she smiled, and I smiled 
back. Her attire was gorgeous in color and 
ornament, nor lacking in quality. Covering 


her was a yellow silk reboso, bright with 
flower designs in red and green. This was held 
together beneath the chin so as to reveal only 
the face by a slender brown hand and wrist 
wearing many rings and bracelets of silver and 
turquoise. Her hair was banged evenly across 
the forehead, leaving a quarter inch of light 
brown brow between precise lines of hair and 
narrow eyebrows. Her eyes, lively black in clear 
white, were exceedingly pleasing in shape. The 
nose was small and roundish. Her lips were 
full of color and well formed, revealing white, 
even teeth. There was a healthy flush in her 
cheeks. Indeed, her face was more than pleas- 
ing—it was decidedly pretty. 

Juan found us a moment after the encounter 
smiling in uncertain embarrassment. Recogniz- 
ing his late customer, his face lighted up with 
pleasure. Probably the friendliness in my own 
was very legible. He spoke to me in Spanish. 
I had picked up enough expressions to attempt 
conversation. But there was not much to say, 
and I was about to go on to my lunch when it 
occurred to me most naturally to invite the In- 
dians. This I did in a mixture of Spanish and 
English, beyond the apprehension of Juan. I! 
repeated; a few soft syllables slipped from the 
zirl; then illumination and wonderment flooded 
Juan’s good-looking face. He was delighted to 
accept, I gathered. 

Now he drew my attention to his younger 
daughter, a child of about six. She was en- 
tirely Americanized outwardly—wrinkled stock- 
ings and scuffed shoes, soiled red gingham 
dress, pigtails and dirty face. Her color and a 
solitary bracelet looked Indian; all the rest sim- 
ply slum. But the father’s hand rested affec- 
tionately on her head. Perhaps she was at- 
tending the Indian School and was with them 
just for the day. 

My eyes turned for refreshment to the older 
girl—perhaps fifteen—in her complete Indian 
attire. I dared not look long at a time, for her 
laughing eyes set my lips to twitching—an in- 
sufficient reason, | felt, to wear a broad smile 
in walking across the plaza with this trio. But 
in repeated glances, and later at table, I mas- 
tered the details of her costume. Her dress was 
bright, glossy blue, a satin or sateen. It was 
narrow and short, ending a trifle below the 
knee, where an inch of white lace petticoat 


peeped all around. This, I have observed, is 


iy 


her 


“Her father, Juan. 
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the style with Pueblo maidens. Usually they 
wear a one-piece dress of light shade and ma- 
terial, over which a darker gown is placed. 
suspended above one shoulder and under the 
other. The frilled neck and loose, full sleeves 
of the underdress show as waist, and a narrow 
hem apnears below. The lower gear is the odd- 
est and most characteristic part of the attire. 
Many thicknesses of white buckskin are 
wrapped about the legs, sacrificing shape to 
massiveness. But the buckskin represents 
wealth, and then. too. the small moccasined 
feet gain in smallness by the contrast There 
is no physical ill consequence from this prac- 
tice as from the foot-binding of the Chinese. 
The wrap-leggings are not tight enough to in- 
terfere with circulation; they are an excellent 
preventive against snake bites and a more mod- 
est substitute for silk hose could not be con- 
ceived. Our government has adopted the 
identical arrangement in the army worsted wrap 
leggings. 

When Laughing Eves laid aside her reboso I 
saw long. wavv black hair falling over a fancy 
white waist. She wore a huge necklace of sil- 
verwork—crescents. stars, beads and _ triple 
crosses. Heavy silver pendants. set with tur- 
quoise. dangled from her ears. Her many brace- 
lets clanked like the jewels and daggers of an 
Egyptian princess. About her waist was a wide 
red belt, having a diamond design in black, 
white and green. This was a hand-woven ar- 
ticle, probably secured through trate from Zuni 
or one of the Hopi pueblos. The silverwork 
was. of course, mainly of Navajo origin—good 
Mexican pesos melted and hammered into forms 
pleasing to the fancy of the silversmiths or their 
customers. 

I soon discovered that Laughing Eves spoke 
first-rate English. She was too timid to carry 
on a conversation, but it was obvious from her 
intelligent answers that she understood every- 
thing I said. She displayed facile skill, too, in 
the handling of our tableware. She said she 
had attended the Government Schcool on the 
edge of Santa Fe for a number of years. This 
rather amazed me, considering her uncondi- 
tional preference for native attire and her reluc- 
tance to use English. 

She conversed softly from time to time with 
her father and sister, both experiencing difh- 
culty with knives and forks. The flow of 
strange syllables, free of aspirated scunds and 
revealing much ellipsis of vowels, was exceed- 
ingly musical. I asked many question with no 
other purpose than to hear her voice. Her hesi- 
tant accent in using English was quite charm- 


ing. Moreover, she always smiled when she 
spoke—an infectious sort of smile out of the 
corner of her eye, with red lips and white teeth 
onlv half conspiring. 

As soon as they finished eating each drew 
back slightly from the table, looked up at me 
in turn, and said, “Thank you.” This was am- 
nle reward. I was touched by their frank 
friendliness, their gentleness and deep-rooted 
sense of courtesy. Juan cordially invited me to 
visit them in Tesuque. 

Curious to see what the homes and the home 
life of these unusual Indians could be, | went 
out not long afterward, making the short jour- 
ney afoot. the better to take in the country. 
The way led directly north from Santa Fe, first 
up a steen hill, from the top of which a splen- 
did view was obtainable; then for four or five 
miles along the back of a ridge. Scrubby 
pinons end cedars dotted the landscape near 
and far. Mexicans were going and coming with 
small herds of burros; those headed for Santa 
Fe packed high and wide with short-cut wood. 
The burro apneared the least of the combina- 
tion. but bore his skillfully adiusted pack with- 
cut signs of over-exertion. Some of the fuel 
supply of Santa Fe was entering by means of 
queer-looking wagons drewn by undersized 
scragged horses. The body of the wagon was 
formed by a close paling of cedar posts, need- 
lessly narrow and extraordinarily high. 

At the end of the ridge the road shot down 
an extensive basin, barred and scalloped as 
though the product of an anteviluvian sea. It 
was a sort of vast maze of startling forms and 
bright clay colors. Here and there were charm- 
ing little pockets of verdure. indicating apple 
and alfalfa ranches. Several streams flowing 
out of the mountains made pleasing ribbons of 
light green. In the main hollow was Tesuque 
creek, threading an irregular way westward to- 
ward the Rio Grande. Several old adobe way- 
side houses sprawled at ease beneath huge cot- 
tonwoods in a setting of fruit trees and vine- 
yards savored of the days of early settlement. 
Down this way from Taos came the earliest 
caravans over the first branch of the old Santa 
Fe trail from trading posts on the Missouri 
river—a way steeped in wild adventure, tragedy 
and romance. 

In a widening of the creek bottom, at the foot 
of the tableland on the far side, almost hidden 
from view by cottonwoods and _ orchards, 
nestled the Indian village. It was constructed 
in fortress style—a compact rectangle of two- 
storied houses about an inner court, some two 


hundred by one hundred and fifty feet. In the 
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early times the houses opened only into the 
court, the few gates to which could be closed 
against marauding Apaches or proselytizing 


Spaniards. And at that time only the second 


stories had doors, the first being entered by 
ladders. There are, of course, ground doors 
now, and many of the tiny windows, formerly 
filled with translucent plates of gypsum, have 
been enlarged to accommodate standard glass 
casings. But the general effect produced by the 
rude tapering ladders, projecting roof-beams, 
uneven balconies, queer oval outdoor ovens, 
perched in many instances on the roofs. and 
garish colors apnlied to doors and woodwork 
and sometimes walls—all of this, to say noth- 
ing of the life, is strange and aboriginal 
enough to unprepared visitors. In fact, the ap- 
pointments of an Indian pueblo are so surpris- 
ingly different from what we are used to in our 
own cities and towns, that one is struck with a 
sort of blank astonishment, and the details reg- 
ister themselves only in time and by means of 
repeated visits. 

The children playing about—round-faced 
brown cherubs. scantily clothed. possessing 
heavy shocks of lustrous black hair and win- 
ning eyes—received me with repeated “hellos,” 
oddly pronounced and emphasized. This at- 
tracted the attention of a number of susnicious 
dogs, who started a babel. snarling and snap- 
ping at me unti! they were hissed away by some 
wood-choppers in the court. One of the men 
directed me to Juan’s house, a second story, 
and I mounted my first Pueblo stairway. Walk- 
ing across about eight feet of cement-like 
adobe roof, I arrived at the open door and 
stood there, not knowing exactly how to pro- 
ceed. Then a woman appeared from an inner 
room, and without a moment’s hesitation in- 
vited me to “Come in.” But this, I quickly 
learned, was the extent of her English. She 
understood “Juan” perfectly and readily ac- 
cepted me as his friend—and I imagine Juan 
numbers a good many of my skin. 

Two little tots ambled out to inspect me and 
were shortly hanging over my knees in perfect 
confidence. Then the ladder creaked, there was 
a soft step outside, and Laughing Eyes entered, 


stopping in surprise at sight of a white visitor. 


en her pretty face wreathed into a smile and 
she said something to her mother. But the girl 
did not offer to step forward and shake hands. 
Her mother, however, immediately did so, 
beaming upon me and murmuring quaintly 
elliptic syllables. She had a handsome; still 


youthful, face; he: manner was gentle and re- 
fined. She was a fit spouse for Juan, and I 


could trace the good looks and account for the 
good behavior of the children in their parents. 

Laughing Eyes set the large dish-shaped 
basket she was carrying on the floor and dis- 
spperred. The mother moved a -kitchen table 
over beside my kitchen chair, gently shooing 
away one of the tots, and Laughing Eyes re- 
turned with a watermelon and a butcher knife. 
The melon wes plainly for my exclusive con- 
sumption, but when I cut it into five parts and 
passed them around, the act was viewed with 
obvious satisfaction, especially by the little 
ones. 

The room was oblong, with exnosed log-raft- 
ters and a network of branches for the ceiling, 
whitewashed walls having a wainscotting of vel- 
low ochre, a drab adobe floor, a curious firre- 
place, one regulation window and two doors. 
Between the door from the outside and the fire- 
place was an abutment of wall, about four feet 
high, extending a short distance into the room. 
This half-partition created an extra corner into 
which the fireplace was built,. the flume running 
up the wall. It served to deflect the draft 
from the cooking, which occurred in the fre- 
place, while at the same time casting the heat 
out into the main body of the room. 

The kitchen table, two chairs and a wooden 
bedstead were the only imported articles of fur- 
niture. An attractively decorated water-jar, 
containing a gourd dipper, stood against the 
wall. A pole, suspended horizontally from the 
rafters by rawhide throngs, held a handsome 
Navaio blanket, together with articles of the 
household wardrobe. Other fancy blankets 
were spread out upon the bed. A floor pad or 
mattress, rolled up against the wall. served as a 
divan by day. Strings of red chillis, corn and 
jerked meat hung in one corner of the room. 
I noticed where Juan had stuck away his moc- 
casin awl in a roof beam. Other instruments 
of his arts and crafts dangled from above—a 
toylike drill for bead making, a frame for some 


‘sort of weaving, strips of rawhide and rolls of 


buckskin. 

Juan was out in the fields, Laughing Eyes 
timidly informed me. But he would be in pretty 
soon for something to eat, and the supposition 
was that I would, of course, wait. So with the 
watermélon disposed of, | settled myself for a 
quiet hour. The mother continued with her 
household puttering, the little ones returned to 
my knees—each determined to occupy one this 
time—and Laughing Eyes turned to the basket 
which contained different kinds of colors of 
small beans. 

She emptied the basket upon the floor, and 
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sitting down, with her legs folded under her, 
bent over the pile of beans. She was not ar- 
rayed in magnificence here at home. A one- 
piece red calico dress and high gray-white moc- 
casins were about the extent of her attire. Two- 
thirds of the rings and bracelets had disap- 
neared, and a necklace of vari-colored beads 
took the place of the fancy Navajo affair. Her 
tresses hung down across her cheeks, lending 
to her pose, as she rested upon one hand, a 
quality that made me long to be an artist. 

She was sorting the beans, separating the 
pink, the brown, the black and white, and the 
speckled into piles. It appeared to be a tedi- 
ous and unprofitable task. I thought of the 
impossible tasks imposed upon poor Psyche by 
her envious mother-in-law. Why could not the 
beans, which were all of the common frijole 
size, be boiled together? ‘But not wishing to 
annoy Laughing Eyes with impertinent ques- 
tions, I simply whiled away the time until Juan’s 
arrival, playing with the children and enjoying 
the composite picture of Pueblo home life. 

Juan was hot and dusty, ripe for a long 
noon siesta. He was delighted to see his friend 
and inquired, I imagined, as to what sort of en- 
tertaining the family had done. He grunted 
with satisfaction, so | supposed they mentioned 
the watermelon. 

My knees were now deserted, while little 
three-year-old and five-year-old crowded upon 
their papa. He stroked their heads and looked 
down upon them with eyes full of Jove and won- 
derment. These gifts to his happiness and 
home certainly passed all comprehending. 

His wife stirred up the fire. A black earthen 
kettle and a coffee pot were then placed on an 
iron support over the flames. Out of the other 
room—a _ store-room, I surmised from the 
glimpse | had of quantities of stuff stacked 
therein—she brought a plate of tortillas. She 
was about to set this on the floor, but, recon- 
sidering, placed it upon the table. Then two 
places were set with bowls, cups and spoons. 
These were for Juan and myself. The steam- 
ing kettle and coffee pot were placed between 
us and luncheon was served. It consisted of 
hominy and jerkey stew, bread and coffee. 


Juan apologized for the meagerness of it, no — 


doubt thinking of the goodly fare he had en- 
joyed as my guest. He explained that they 
were “bery poor,” and as regards money and 
the quality of the coffee I judged that he must 
be right. 

Laughing Eyes, still patiently sorting beans, 
did not lift her eyes with a swift, guilty look as 
an American girl overly fond of fine clothing 
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and trinkets might have done. But she and | 
knew where the receipts from pottery, war-clubs 
and tombes had been going. 

I stayed on for an hour or so longer. Then 
thinking that Juan ought to be getting back to 
his work, said good-by, shaking hands all 
round, and receiving an urgent invitation to 
come back any time. Followed by “hellos” 
from the children and barks from the dogs, | 
turned homeward in an exceedingly agreeable 
frame of mind. 

One matter had been puzzling me. Laughing 
Eyes was the recipient of American education. 
Yet she had gone back unreservedly to the life 


“Spend much of their time stringing beads 
and making baskets.” 


of her people. This no longer seemed remark- 
able now that I had seen something of that 
life. And I may candidly add that it did not 
seem in any wise deplorable. 

Of her experience in school, she said only 
that she “liked it” and “had a good time.” A 
Pueblo child plays about home, imitating its 
elders and entertaining infant brothers and sis- 
ters, until the age of four or five, when it be- 
gins to attend school. If there is a day school 
in the Pueblo the child goes there first. After 
the third or fourth grade, which is the limit 
here, the child is sent away, usually at the in- 
itiative of the teacher, the agent or the super- 
intendent, to one of the large Government 
schools. A good many little children of five 
or six are to be found in these schools. If the 
parents acquiesce at all, it is nearly always for 
an economic reason—they will be relieved of 
support during these jvenile unproductive 
years. In the boarding schools half of the 
school day is given to the usual grade studies, 
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the other half to occupational exercises. The 
girls are taught sewing, cooking, housekeeping 
American style, and do the laundry work for 
the establishment. The boys are given instruc- 
tion in farming, blacksmithing, construction 
work, cobbling, tailoring and _ instrumental 
music. 

The Government has established several 
large Indian schools in white communities a 
long way from the reservations. The children 
are sent to these schools for terms of four or 
six years. During all that time they do not 
return home. They are encouraged to spend 
their vacations in some sort of employment 
among the white peonle. Of course, the only 
employment open to Indian girls is domestic 
service. Ihe boys find jobs as ranch hands or 
day laborers. It is the hope of the directors of 
the Indian Policy that the young people will 
there learn to shift for themselves in white com- 
jaunities. and at the conclusion of their terms 
not go home at all. This hope is often ful- 
filled as regards Indians from the one-time 
nomrdic tribes. Some of their young people— 
the boys particularly—have risen to positions 
of consequence and responsibility in various 
walks of life. But the Pueblo youths and 
maidens invariably return home. There are ex- 
ceptions, but not enough to make a fraction of 
one ver cent. Six years and the white man’s 
education do not weaken the ties of Pueblo 
home life. The returned ones may find them- 
selves somewhat derelict in their native com- 
munity; some bring back bad cases of swelled- 
head, thus for a time rendering themselves most 
obnoxious to Indian and white man alike; but 
swiftly or slowly all drift back into the ways 
of their forefathers. The two best dancers in 
the Pueblo of Acoma are a married couple, 
both graduates of Carlyle. Now the reason for 
this persistent Pucblo relapse is two-fold: in the 
first place, Pueblo social development greatly 
exceeds that of any other aborigines and retains 
hold on its units correspondingly; in the sec- 
ond place, the Pueblos are a happy people, and 
their homes and villages act like magnets on 
the absent ones. A little friend of ours in the 
Shermen Institute, Riverside, California, is 


meking the most of her educational opportun- 
ities and has cultivated or naturally come by the 
faculty of enjoying herself in everything and 
everywhere. She could, without doubt, by vir- 
‘ue of her adantability and likeableness, become 
a successful member of one of our commun- 
ities. But she is not looking forward to any- 
thing of the kind. At the conclusion of her 
term she is planning to open a bakeshop for 
i-ncy pastry in her home Pueblo! 


This case throws light on a way in which 
many of the children, and through them the 
whole community, profit of the Government's 
desperate determination to educate them. Im- 
proved ways of housekeeping, cooking, farm- 
ing, carrying on business and looking after 
health are unobtrusively incorporated into the 
native life. For these people, though dyed in 
the wool conservatives, are able and willing to 
rdopt new ways, or modifications of old ways, 
obviously advantageous. If we did absolutely. 
nothing to them except treat them considerately 
and deal with them honestly, as the good neigh- 
bors that they are, the Pueblos would soon be 
copying us in certain things, while at the same 
time not essentially altering their own customs 
and manners. And it may be that we could 
learn something to our advantage from them. 


After a lapse of some years I revisited 
Tesuque and, of course, tried to find my old 
friend, Juan. But he was not living in the 
quaint second-story apartment. A young man 
who answered to our knock invited us in, how- 
ever; he had some beadwork to show us. He 
spoke fair English and introduced us to his 
wife. 

What was my delight to recognize Laughing 
Eyes, now handsomely matured to young 
womanhood. The old folks had moved down 
below, turning over the loft to the young 
couple. They spend much of their time to- 
gether stringing small colored beads into flat 
necklaces of fancy design for sale in the curio 
shops in Santa Fe. They appeared very happy. 
and I was exceedingly glad that Laughing Eyes 
had chosen her future with such undeviating 


good judgment. 
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Red Roger's Treasure 


By FRANK A. HUNT 


ROADWAY SLIM was in jail and there- 
fore in great distress. Not that “Broad- 

way felt the disgrace, or that he had 
been thrown into an environment with which 
he wes not familiar, but there was the lure of 
Spring in the air. The birds sang sweetly and 
flowers beckoned along the railroad tracks. 

He had “wintered”’ in California; it was time 
to be moving east, and now, according to all 
indications, his trip might be delayed for thirty 
days or more. It all depended on the judge, or, 
rather, on what the judge ate for breakfast. 
“Broadway” well knew the affinity between in- 
digestion and injustice. 

Besides, he had not stolen the groceries from 
the rear porch of the house near the depot. 
His game was of a different order—selling flat- 
irons heated with cold water or shares in myth- 
ical oil wells, or, when really hard nressed, cash- 
ing checks worth the paper they were written 


on. 

But herd luck often brought “Broadway” 
into the company of gentlemen of the road 
more crude in their way of collecting the debt 
they declared the world owed them. One of 
his late friends had stolen the groceries, but 
“Broadway” happened to be the man the sheriff 
had captured, and he was no “squealer.” 

“They’re serving me with coffee and they’re 
serving me with tea.” 

“I got everything I want, but the jail-house 
ley.” he sang pensively. 

“Put I’ve been in worse jails. [I may get out 
vet,” he said. “Luck and | have been pards 
for some time.” 

He rapped sharply three times on the little 
wooden table top, for he was superstitious and 
knew that if you boast of your good luck you 
must knock on wood or it will change. 

The office door flew onen. 

“What was that noice,”’ some one demanded. 

The prisoner made no sound. A fat, tow- 
headed young man werring a large star came 
to his cell. He was a deputy acting as jailer 
during the absence of the sheriff, who had gone 
to Salt Lake for a man under arrest in that 
city. 

“Was that you makin’ them knocks?” de- 
manded the jailer. 


“Nix,” said “Broadway.” 
heard *em,” asserted the deputy. 


“Maybe you did,” replied “Broadway,” with 
a slow smile. “I’ve known fellows that way. 
Seeing things is the next stage. Stay away from 
a cell when they turn pink and run up the 
wall.” 

The young jailer gave him a start meant to 
be crushing. 

“You're too dam fresh!” he said, and turned 
to leave. He dropped a book. Before he could 
retrieve it “Broadway” caught sight of the 
title, “Spiritualism, or the Return of the Dead.” 

“That’s a funny fish,” mused the prisoner. 
“Wonder why he looked so agitated. Well! 
Well! So this is Blue Rock, Nevada.” 

Blue Rock? Where in thunder had he heard 
that name before ? 

Now he remembered. Back of a water tank 
in Davis, California, he had picked up a paper 
carrying a press dispatch on the hanging of 
Red Rogers, notorious bank robber, murderer 
and “Lone Wolf.” The cutlaw had refused to 
the last to divulge where he had hidden the 
proceeds of three highly-successful holdups. A 
large reward was offered for information which 
might lead to the recovery of the currency. 

And he had been hung in Blue Rock, accord- 
ing to due process of law. Sure! He had 
been in this jail. “Broadway” had it at last. 
The outlaw had occupied this very cell. This 
is where they had kept the death watch. 

“Ah, ha!” said the prisoner. “Fat” thought 
he heard spooks. He did hear ‘em! And 
they're coming back. Guess I'll hop into bed 
and hide my head under the pillow.” 

He removed his shoes, got into bed and 
pulled the blanket over him. He put out the 
light. Then he knocked three times on the 
table. The office door, which had been stand- 
ing ajar, flew wide open, much to his satisfac- 
tion. 

The light of a lantern flashed into his cell. 
He pretended to be deep in. slumber and 
snored loudly. The deputy kicked the bars. 
“Broadway” stirred, sat up and yawned. 

“What is it? First call for breakfast in the 
diner >” he inquired. 

The deputy was plainly puzzled. 


“There’s somethin’ funny here. Say! Don’t 
try to kid me. What was them knocks | 
heard >” 

“Broadway” grinned. “Why, he’s hearing 


them again. Go away! How do you know 
they came from this cage? Maybe one of those 


boes in the other cells has a nightmare and 


she’s kicking her stall.” 

The deputy was plainly worried, but he went 
back to the office. A half hour later an un- 
earthly yell echoed through the jail. The dep- 
uty came running. “Broadway” moaned and 
hung to the bars, begging for release. The two 
drunks awoke and screamed loudly. They be- 
lieved the place was afire. Confusion reigned. 

Later, in the bright light of the jail office, 
“Broadway” related his story. 

“First I felt as if some one was pushing me. 
I was only partly awake. Then all of a sudden 
some one kicked me right out of bed, and there 
I was on the floor. Seemed as if some one had 
taken my place in bed. I didn’t dare look. 
Then I hollered. Gosh! man, it was awful to 
be locked in: with a ‘thing’ like that.” 

He was acting. But it was convincing play. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on the face of 
the deputy and his hands trembled. Then he 
told of the death of Red Rogers. 

“And I'll bet my star,” he added, “that Red 
wants to tell where he hid that there loot and 
can’t rest easy until he gets the secret off’en his 
chest. You oughter spoke to him. Now if you 
could only—only get him to talk—maybe—’”’ 

“Not on your life,” said the prisoner.. “Say, 


I'll fight like a wildcat before I'll back un into 


a place like that again.” 

The jailer was plunged in deep thought. 
“Broadway” almost guessed what was coming. 
“Wait, I got an idea,” said the deputy. 

He rummaged about in the drawers of an old 
bureau that seemed to serve the purpose of 
desk and Rogues’ Gallery. He brought forth 
a Ouija board. 

“If Red wants to tell anythin’ now’s his 
chance,” he said. He stopped and scratched 
his head. “I don’t know, though, as you and 
I could work it. I never had any luck with 
the thing. Ever handle one?” 

“Let’s give it a try, anyway,” said “Broad- 
way. He mentally patted himself on the back. 
Freedom loomed ahead. He would see that a 
“message” came through that would give him 
a chance for freedom. 

But try as he might he could not make the 
little board move in the direction he wished. 
Despite “Broadway’s” admonitions, the jailer 
rested his fingers too heavily on the little three- 
legged Ouija. It was more like a tug of war 
than a seance. When the few letters which 
were touched by the indicator were arranged on 
paper they made a mere jumble. 
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way” was from the cells. 
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The deputy was plainly discouraged. Broad- 
way was disgusted and was already casting 
ebout in his mind for some other scheme when 
the door to the street opened suddenly and a 
girl of about eighteen, with sparkling brown 
eyes, red cheeks and a pleasant smile, entered. 

“Broadway” felt queer. He tried to remem- 
ber how long it was since he had eaten. No, it 
could not be hunger that made him dizzy. And 
his heart beat was above normal. 

For the first time in years he regretted his 
wasted hours. 

The girl caught sight of the board. “Oh, 
Tod!” she said, “How thrilling! I didn’t know 
you ever got results with Ouija.” 

The deputy winked meaningly at his pris- 
oner. The girl was not to know that “Broad- 
It might lead to 
trouble with the sheriff. 

“Meet Mr.—er—Mr.—”’ 

“Archibald Van Hoyt,” supplied “Broadway” 
with a bow reminiscent of his stage days. 
“Dealer in hardware, oil stock and—”’ 

“I’m Mary Lee, the sheriff's daughter. What 
were you two doing when I| came in?” she 
asked with intent to tease the deputy. 

“We were tryin’ to hear from Red Rogers,” 
said the young jailer, with an attempt at a 
laugh. “Thought maybe he could tell us where 
he hid his treasure. But you know I don’t get 
results like you do.”” Then he saw his mistake. 

“Oh! Let me try,” said the girl. ‘Perhaps 
Mr. Van Hoyt would try it with me.” 

For a moment the deputy looked forbidding. 
Then his cupidity overcame his scruples. 

“Go ahead,” he said sullenly, with a lower- 
ing glance at his prisoner. 

“Broadway” was acutely conscious of his ap- 
pearance. He wished for a shave and a white 
collar. There had been a time—not so many 
years before—when he had played in reper- 
pertoire—notes from matinee girls—his picture 
treasured— But he had smiled on all alike un- 
til the “one” had raised him to the heights and 
then—well, she was responsible for it all. And 
now—now to fall in love again at such a time 
es this. | 

Perhaps Annabel Lee grasped the situation, 
for her eyes sparkled and she smiled bewitch- 
ingly. And it was Spring. 

They placed their fingers on the Ouija board 
and at once it leaped about to the letters. The 
deputy jotted them down as they were touched 
by the indicator. 

“It’s comin’,” he gasped at last. “Sure as 
shootin’!”” When the board stopped he read 


the message: 
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Take the trail 


“Go straight west to the hills. 
to the right until just out of sight of Red Rock. 
Look for a low, brown cliff with a spring near- 


by and a round clump of scrub cedar. Dig 
between the cedars and the cliff. The money is 
there. Red Rogers, Outlaw.” 

Dawn found two horsemen, equipped with 
pick and shovels, well on their way to the hills. 
One was fat and a large revolver hung at his 
hip. The slender man was unarmed. He whis- 
tled gaily as he rode. 

They followed the trail and passed over the 
divide out of sight of the town. The fat man 
was looking for a brown cliff with a clump of 
cedar at its foot and a spring close by. 

The slender man was not. In fact, he 
doubted very much if there was just such a 
combination in the state. He was making plans 
to capture the fat man. It would not do to 
grapple with him on horseback, he decided. He 
would have to await his opportunity, and he 
must not discount the fact that the deputy was 
quick on the draw. 

“Broadway” was suddenly brought to atten- 
tion. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the deputy; “there it is! 
Cedar in a round ring and the brown cliff.” He 
spurred ahead, wholly forgetting his prisoner. 
But “Broadway” knew better than to try and 
escape just at this time. The officer grew highly 
excited. He had found a small spring. He 
i from his horse when he reached the 
cliff. 


“Grab a pick,” he commanded. “Come on, 


let’s have it up. Must be within a few yards.” 

He was digging furiously. “Broadway” 
reached slyly for a rock cast up by the pick, 
and balanced it in his right hand. He care- 
fully estimated just how hard to hit the deputy 
in order to put him to sleep. Then he thought 
of the girl and his better nature prevailed. He 
would not harm the fat, credulous young fellow 
even to gain his freedom. He stood holding 
the rock wholly undecided just what move to 
make next. 

Then he noticed the weight of the stone. It 
seemed to be composed largely of mineral and 
it was streaked with yellow. Broadway believed 
that it contained gold. 

“Hi! Fat!” he called; “what's this? Looks 
as though you had cast up something more val- 
uable than Red Roger’s treasure!” 

That is the history of the discovery of the 
“Brown Cliff” mine which paid over a million 
dollars in dividends last month. 

Broadway and the deputy are partners. The 
charge against the prisoner was dismissed for 
lack of complaint. The man who had lost the 
groceries was too busy staking out a claim to 
appear in court. 

The mayor of Red Rock was once known as 
“Broadway Slim.””. Reginald Van Hoyt is the 
name he signs to official documents, but he is 
called “Van” by his loyal fellow townsmen. 
Mrs. Van has red cheeks, sparkling brown eyes 
and a pleasant smile. 

Red Roger’s treasure? Oh! that was never 
found. 
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YOU SAT AND READ TO ME 
By Jessica Royer 


You sat and read to me one night, 
There in the circles of soft lamplight. 


The swinging, ringing rhymes you read 
Still go a-singing in my head: 

A queer old lady with a cane; 

Some scarlet poppies wet with rain; 

A tramp who thought himself a king; 
A pirate with a wishing ring! 


And when I laughed aloud, why you 

Just turned a page and laughed out too. 
en sudden tears shone on my face 

You took my hands across the space, 

And gently from your selfless heart 

You praised the comrade-poet’s art. 

I did not tell,—I did not try— 


What made me laugh and made me cry. 


But oh, it was not art, my dear! 
I felt the soul of you breathe near; 
"Twas living beauty waked and dared 


To touch me in the hour we shared. 


HIGH NOON 
What if thy life, 


Now coming to its prime, 
Should gladden in its strength 
And prove more rich and sweet 

Than all youth’s promise time. 
What if high noon, 

With light serene and fine, 


Should glorify life’s length, 
And show thee, made complete, 
Life’s best in its decline? 


—tLillian H. Shuey. 


Annals of the Upper Valley 


By AGNES CRARY 


HE last crop of figs was just in its ripe- 
T ness at Rancho Vicino, and if you are 

wise in times and in seasons this tells 
you also that late summer pears hang tawny 
and fragrant, that orchard wagons go creaking 
along with their load of apples for the cider 
mill, that on quiet roads bevies of quail whir 
by or scuttle into the underbrush on your ap- 
proach. If you live in Bragton or the Upper 
Valley, it tells you even more. The woods that 
all summer long have hung banners of grape 
vine from tree to tree now flaunt yellow and 
crimson streamers among their green, while the 
air is full of that sweetest but one of country- 
sweets. Best of all is the fragrance of Indian 
corn in the tassel, just at dew fall—faint and 
elusive, yet full of kindly promise for the 
homely needs of the farm. But next is the 
breath of the wild grape, as it blooms in spring 
and again as its acid clusters purple in the fall, 
a sweeter, wilder fragrance than that of vine- 
yards, when the vine has lost its freedom in its 
long service to man. 

So the stream shrunken in its summer chan- 
nel, the turning foliage, and the scents abroad 
in the air, spoke of the changing season to the 
girl driving leisurely along the Vicino roed. Her 
mood seemed scarcely in accord with the lazy 
beauty of the day, for she pulled the horse up 
sharply when he wandered from side to side of 
the road, as is the custom of horses driven in 
country phaetons. She looked straight ahead. 
now and then talking to herself earnestly, until 
at last the stream curved to the right, where the 
open gates of the Rancho admitted the driver, 
too, and left the road to run on alone clear up 
into the hills. _ 

The ranch, too, stretched far up on the 
ridge; wheat land, orchard, vineyards, that 
gave way to hill pastures and at last to the vast 
pineries, and here midway in its acres, set as 
the crown of it all, stood the Morton home— 
the Mansion, we of the town called it, in good 
old Southern phrase, and to many a child who 
had played in its sunny gardens | doubt not the 
heavenly mansions bore striking likeness to the 


great house of the neighborhood. 

Just beyond the hedge of evergreen that shut 
in the garden from the road there grew a wide 
thicket of figs, which, banyan-like, had spread 
into a mimic tropics. But Helen knew better 


than to stop here; the pale-skinned amber 
Smyrnas grow in no such mob of vegetation. 

She was evidently expected, for as she drew 
rein by the garden door Mrs. Morton came out 
to meet her. 

“I’m here at last,” she said, as she kissed her 
hostess, “and now I feel as if I had gotten 
home, really, truly. Let me have a good look 
at you to see if you have changed one single 
bit.” 

Mrs. Morton drew herself up laughingly, “‘In- 
spection drill,” she said, “I am ready.” 


A daughter of the Cavaliers, a lady of Mary- 
land—some such phrase came to the girl’s mind 
as she looked at the slender little lady before 
her—old lady you might say, as you caught 
sight of the white hair, curled and puffed and 
coiled in the elaborate manner of her early 
womanhood. There was the blue checked silk 
and the high-heeled satin slippers, just as of 
old; but best of all, the same sweet face, in 
whose serene spirit time and shock of change 
had but deepened the untroubled peace. 


Mrs. Morton broke the silence. “You wrote 
me you were coming for figs, all the way from 
Berkeley to Rancho Vicino for figs! Is not 
that asking a good deal for me to believe? 
Come, why are you back just as college has 
fairly started >” 

Helen laughed. “If I had written home that 
I could not wait till Christmas before I saw you, 
since we missed our summer visit, Aunt Han- 
nah would call me sentimental, and what is 
more, you too, and lecture us both; and if | 
said I felt | must get away to finish my paper 
in quiet, to live it once more alone, she would 
not have understood that either. As it is, she 
is perfectly satished, for she puts it down as a 
part of my general shiftiness, and so it saves us 
all endless discussion. Besides, they are worth 
the journey,” she said. “Let’s get some now.” 

So they crossed the lawn and up through the 
side alley that opens on the driveway just where 
great trees stand, with wide branching limbs 
that stretch over the clean straw spread to 
catch the fruit. Now it is true that figs ripe on 
the trees are not to be despised, but figs afall- 
ing or drying on the clean straw, these were 
the ones Helen was piling into her basket. As 
she gathered them she talked of her work. She 


was only a senior, she feared her subject. 
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“But I’ve read and studied and thought again 
and again,” she said. “It is Fiske on the Nature 
of the Divine Personality.” 

Mrs. Morton looked up, her face proud and 
happy. 

“I am so glad you are interested in these 
things. We used to study such subjects to- 
gether when you were in my Sunday school 
class. I shall want to hear all about it.” 

But Helen was silent and then began to speak 
of her college club. She was deep in the midst 
of it all when Doctor Douglas drove up. 

“Under the figs as usual,” he called. “When 
did you get back?” The old clergyman’s heart 
had a soft corner for this one girl in Bragton 
who had read her classics with the best of the 
lads sent off to college, and he wrung her hand 
warmly. 

“] suppose you are ready to demolish me 
again, he said. “But I have thought of an 
answer, child, that will show you old Butler is 
still to be reckoned with, for all you laugh at 
his Analogy.” 

Mrs. Morton looked up surprise. “But phil- 
osophy, Doctor, moral philosophy is what Helen 
is studying most. You must be mistaken.” 

“Philosophy, yes,” he said, settling himself 
on a bench, ready to begin the encounter. “yes, 
but not such as we believe, for Helen—” 

“Believes and hopes many things, Doctor 
Douglas.”” She spoke half imploringly, know- 
ing his firm dislike of her work and the child- 
like faith of the friend to whom she had never 
hinted the mental battles, their victories and 
defeats. 

“Yes, many things of your evolution, no 
doubt, but not in special providence if in Provi- 
dence at all. Do you?” 

The Doctor’s keen eyes were watching her 
from under his bushy eyebrows. Mrs. Morton 
set down her basket of fruit and came over to 
the girl’s side. She scarcely reached her shoul- 
der, as she stood there waiting; some way she 
had never dreamed of change like this; she put 
her hand on Helen’s arm tenderly, but the girl 
felt it tighten as she said, “Why do you hesi- 
tate? Tell him yes, child; tell him yes!” 


For a moment she hesitated; she knew that 


she could have lived side by side with her 
friend's intense faith—but this pugnacious 
Scotchman, who argued his sentiments and 
prayed by syllogisms, as George, his nephew, 
used to say! Turning to Mrs. Morton, Helen 


took both her hands: 

“Aunt Virginia, I cannot say yes to Doctor 
Douglas, when with my whole strength I believe 
no. No, Doctor Douglas, I do not believe as 
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you do—and I hope you are satisfied now you 
see what you have done,” she added in a sud- 
den blaze of anger as Mrs. Morton turned to- 
ward the house. 

Helen not to believe! Her little Helen was 
lost in that grave young woman who stood there 
facing her clergyman. And like many another 
tenderest-hearted one, she mistook the first 
shock of change and pain to her own spirit for 
a divine impulse to flee a doctrine accursed. . 

She had passed beyond the lilacs when she 
saw George coming. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked, 
startled at her face. 

She stopped irresolutely. 

“Helen no longer believes in God,” she said 
in a voice that struggled hard to be calm. 

George did not stagger, or even grow pale, 
but he stopped abruptly. “Don’t believe it, 
Mrs. Morton,” he pleaded, “I’ve heard those 
two argue before. They go on and on, and 
neither believes in much of anything except 
quashing the other’s points. Philosophy, as 
Helen gets it in college, may be hard on her 
faith, but as I’ve seen the students it’s likely 
to be worse on their manners, and she has come 
through that fairly. ~ She'll be all right.” 

Mrs. Morton started to go. He spoke more 
earnestly now, for if he could bring her back 
with him his own welcome might be more sure. 

“It’s certainly a new role for me, this being 
religious advocate as it were, but any way you 
put it, Helen seems troubled, and isn’t that 
enough reason for staying by now?” 

Mrs. Morton looked up. Could it be he, too, 
cared so much for the faith or for—, and she 
smiled a little as she said, “Come, let us go 
back.” 

She held out her hand to Doctor Douglas. 
“Forgive my sudden going,” and as she seated 
herself she called Helen to her. 

“You all know how I believe,” she said. 
“Helen best of all.” 

The old clergyman frowned. He felt it his 
prerogative to know first in matters of faith. 

“IT know some day she will believe, too, not 
as I, perhaps, | hope with a broader knowledge. 
Still I trust she may find as I do, that every- 
thing even in its slightest detail is divinely or- 
dered.” 

“Then Helen’s doubt >”’ asked the Doctor. 

She looked puzzled and George would gladly 
have tipped his reverend uncle headlong into 
the creek as she answered musingly, “It may be, 
even that.” 

“You may pardon me if I speak from my 
own faith, and my own heart,” she continued. 
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“But even yesterday a special providence came 
to me, which I[ shall share today with you all. 
You were divinely sent here, Doctor Douglas, 
though you may not have known it.” 

It was now the Doctor’s turn to look uncom- 
fortable. Mrs. Morton sometimes spoke with 
such an otherworldly familiarity. George had 
settled himself in the straw a little to one side, 
where he could watch the faces and Helen’s 
eyes, did she look up. , 

“It was only yesterday,” Mrs. Morton re- 
sumed. “You all know how the gates of Rancho 
Vicino are always open to the children of the 
church. Nearly a week ago now | heard that 
the Reverend Washington Jones was to pass 
through on his way to his work in the city, so 
| had the Senator write him to stay over a train 
with us, and I sent down to the station for him. 
| was waiting in the library when I saw the car- 
riage coming. There was Peter and some friend 
of his, as | supposed. 

“ “Why, Peter,” I called to him, “did you miss 
the train?’ Peter rolled his eyes at me and be- 
fore he could answer the other man spoke. 

“I’m the Reverend Washington Jones, 
ma'am, and Peter was there in time.” 

She paused a moment as she lived again her 
surprise. 

“Just imagine! But I invited him into the 
library, and Peter brought up his luggage just 
as for any real guest. You would be surprised 
too at how quickly the time passed as he talked 
of his work. I was so interested, yet all along 
| was thinking about lunch. What should I do? 
Even if I were willing to sit a table with him 
the Senator never would, nor would he allow 
me, I knew perfectly well. Yet he was our 
invited guest. I might put him with Peter and 


Rosa and have the table set on the side porch, 
| thought, but you see he was different and no 
more belonged with them than with us. Besides, 
they have belonged to us always, and do not 
like the free slaves who never belonged any- 
where.” 


Mrs. Morton sometimes forgot there had been 
any change as she spoke of her old servants. 

“As it grew later, | fear I must have ab- 
peared distrait, but at last | excused myself and 
slipped up to my own room, where so often | 
have sought help in trouble.” 

She paused a moment. “The silence was 
fairly deafening,” George said afterwards. 


The fighting spirit of the old abolitionist wes 
in the Doctor’s eyes and his voice was icy as 
he asked: “And then, madam? And then?” 

She did not notice his tone, nor the fac~s 
about her, but her own was dreamy and beauti- 
ful, indeed, as she answered softly: 


“And then a way was opened before me, for 
as I came down stairs I found you at the door. 
I knew you were sent to my aid. You invited 
him home with you—even pressed me to let 
him go, you remember. When James came in 
a little later’ —Mrs. Morton never said “James” 
before others, save when she was deeply moved 
—"he said it was strange, though it seemed so 
natural to me. He said it was a blessed way 
out of it, too, and he was glad for’ my sake. 
Now, Helen, dear; is it not a proof of direct 
answer to prayer? Doctor Douglas has here a 
fresh instance of a special providence.” 


Helen had risen and was standing behind her 
friend’s chair. “I think with the Senator that 
it is strange,” she said, “a strange answer to 
prayer, and, Aunt Virginia, I, too, am glad for 
your sake,” 


She bent down tenderly to kiss her, but she 
could not resist one glance at George, as she 
continued, “And you, Doctor, are you not glad, 
too, and do you not feel you have in this fresh 
help for your side of the case?” 


But just then the coach turned into the 
driveway and they heard the Senator shouting 
to Peter in many words, among which negro 
with two g’s was not infrequent. 


“Here comes the Senator,” was all the Doc- 
lor answered. 
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Unfounded Fears 


Effect of the Volstead Act on California Vineyardists and Agriculturists. 


WO years ago agitation over a recently 
passed law shook the whole United 
States, and especially California, in a de- 

gree second only to the World’s War. 

The decision rendered at that time literally 
metamorphosed a large portion of the country. 
This was especially noticeable in Northern Cali- 
fornia, where, for thousands of miles, over both 
hill and valley, the verdant green of grapes and 
hops refreshes the eye. 

Driving through the beautiful Sonoma Valley 
at that time the very air was impregnated with 
that deadly stillness that comes only after the 
hum of a great industry cezses. 

In particular—a home built on magnificent 
proportions, furnished lavishly with rare treas- 
ures from the Orient, and from its location, 
commanding not only a sweeping view of the 
rich vineyards of the Sonoma Valley, but of the 
vast hop fields of the owner’s little kingdom, 
apparently was deserted. 

Barns, presses, hop kilns were closed. No 
life showed over the great acreage. As we 
rested under the shade of age-old magnolia 
trees, Nature’s incense, the fragrance from rose 
and oleander and sweet, dry clover rising in the 
warm breeze, we asked the master of these 
holdings what the cutcome of the new law was 
going to be. 

“We don’t know; we cannot tell.” 

“Everything on my place is shut down. | 
gave employment to hundreds of persons from 


the nearby villages and from the cities, to men 
and to women alike.” 

That was two years ago. The evolution and 
effect of a new law was just beginning to be felt 
—hardly felt, as yet—and the world was still 
uncertain whether it would hold. 

No wonder fear and alarm was felt every- 
where. The hop ranches of Northern California 
have the highest yield per acre of any in the 
world, although this is the most hazardous crop 
grown. And here, in this greatest of all hop- 
producing states in the Union—in fact, the 
greatest in the world in average harvest per 
acre—the vine was threatened with extinction 
as a commercial commodity, becoming, perhaps, 
a mere household pet to ramble at leisure over 
the humble cottage roof. 

For decades hops have been one of Cali- 
fornia’s greatest agricultural specialties, so the 
alarm was not altogether without cause. In 
spite of that notable law we, last year, produced 
21,000,000 pounds of hops, which were sold for 
anproximately $5,000,000. 

This, like many other alarms that too often 
keeps the world in a penicky tremor, was with- 
out real foundation. 

To be sure, the grapes and hops are not 
bought for the same purposes they were in the 
past, and the markets abroad have created a 
tremendous export business, but a great busi- 
ness instead of becoming a loss has simply been 


diverted into other channels. A. H. G. 


RESIGNATION 
By Robert K. Davis 


Show me some sacred consecrated spot, 

Where I can rest secluded from the throng, 

Where low-voiced angels sing their hallowed song, 
And misery and woe can be forgot. 


—Robert K. Davis. 
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BOOK 


Gene Stratton Porter recently said, “I’ve: 


reached the place where | like to be out in the 
sunshine in the winter.” 

And so she turns to California. 

Many a care has been lifted, and hours of 
happier thoughts brought to the readers of Mrs. 
Porter’s books as, in mind, they have followed 
her little folk of the Limberlost. 

Though Mrs. Porter has just published her 
new book, “Her Father’s Daughter,”’ we hope 
in time to see a story from her pen inspired 
by the mountains, the hills, the sunshine of 
California which she has already enjoyed. And, 
too, that she may become a part of California 
as have so many of the literati of the world, 


who have come and gone, taking with them 


greater development of mind, fired with greater 
enthusiasm and love for the West, leaving be- 
hind them the influence of their genius. 


As we go to press we note extensive prepara- 
rations for window displays of Harold Bell 
Wright’s new novel, “Helen of the Old House.” 

Already the demand for this book has been 
so great that the publishers have been com- 
pelled to print it in different cities in order to 
have it in the hands of the booksellers on the 
day promised for its appearance. 

The idea of printing a book in sections in 
two parts of the country, and rather widely 
separated from each other, Chicago and New 
York, has brought about an interesting contro- 
versy. It has resulted in bringing about a keen 
competition as to what section will gain the 
greatest number of orders, and the way the 
latter are coming in the only question seems 
to be whether the number published will supply 
the demand. 


A book of great interest, both locally and 
abroad, is “The Life and Personality of Horatio 
Stebbins,” by Charles Murdock, shortly to be 
issued by the Houghton, Mifflin Press. 


That life, in its streuousness, must find its 
lighter vein is proved in the way that fiction 
can and does hold its own. 

The modern novel does hold its own, in spite 
of an oft times expressed criticism that the fic- 
tion of today can bear but a few months of 
popularity. 

This is proved most recently by the demand 
for Edith Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence.” 
Press reports show that on this publication the 
ninth edition is twice as large as that of either 
the seventh or eighth. 

Mrs. Wharton, it will be recalled, was award- 
ed the Columbia University prize for having 
written the best American novel of the year. 


Following on this comes the announcement 
that a second printing of Alice Hegan Rice's 
novel, “Quin,” has been made necessary by the 
number of advance orders received by the Cen- 
tury Company. 


Followers of Joseph C. Lincoln are glad to 
find another one of his cheerful and sunny 
books at hand. In “Galusha the Magnificent” 
Mr. Lincoln gives us a chance for a good laugh 
in his inimitable Yankee spirit of fun. 

The mystery and romance in the story keeps 
one deeply interested and the humaneness of 
the characters is most appealing. ‘ 
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ARE PEOPLE BUYING BOOKS? 


At a recent smart wedding the most talked 
of gift was a collection of books which stood 
out among the magnificent silver and glass and 
real old mahogany like the Koh-i-noor among 
the crown jewels of England. There they were 
—piles of red and brown and green and blue 
books, biography, poetry, travel, fiction—and 
every guest envied the luck of the young people 
who would start life with a library as well as 
an electric toaster, a vacuum cleaner and a 
complete silver service. 

“That’s the stuff!” exclaimed a bald-headed 
man. “lhe interior decorator can talk about 
color and harmony and atmosphere, but in my 
opinion a shelf of books will make a room more 
liveable than a whole bolt of English chintz.” 

“You're dead right!” fervently agreed a 
pink-cheeked debutante, “and books make such 
grand, inexpensive gifts! You couldn’t buy 
anything but a book for two dollars that you 
would have the nerve to send to a bride!” 

And she told the truth. Books are inexpen- 
sive, although we have been trained to think 
of them as luxuries. It is funny, isn’t it? that 
we will spend twice the cost of a book on a 
show which only lasts two hours, or will eat 
double the amount in a quarter of the time, or 
buy a couple of jazz records which will make 
our neighbors wish we had started a savings 
account. We never think twice about such ex- 
penditures but a book. And yet a book can be 
re-read. It can be used as a bridge prize, or 
sent to Aunt Mary for a birthday gift. or given 
to Cousin Fred when he does to San Diego, or 
loaned to Mary Jones to read to her sick hus- 
band. You see a book is far more useful to 
have about the home than a pack of cards or 
a motor lunch basket. 

It is funny, too, that every woman buys 
magazines to spread over the table until her 
living room resembles the reception room of a 
dentist or a doctor. If she would put the same 


money in books she would have the effect she 
wants and make people realize they are in a 
The young people seem to under- 


real home. 


stand that books have a big part in the making 
of a home, for among the “showers” which are 
given for a bride, there is now always a book 
shower. Just listen how excited and important 
the pretty bride is as she names the volumes in 
her new library. 

So people really are buying books. Praise 
be, it is the thing to do now. Only the other 
day, with my own two eyes, | saw a woman 
buy six new books at once. Yes; books, not 
records. Books by Edith Wharton and Harry 
Leon Wilson and Frederick O’Brien and Wal- 
lace Irwin and Dorothy Canfield and, of course, 
Frances R. Sterrett. It was as pretty a sight 
as I have ever seen. 

The delicatessen has invaded the kitchen, the 
cafeteria has attacked the dining room, but, 
thank heaven, the library, the soul of the house, 
is not being threatened! Its shelves are being 


filled! 


An innovation in the manner of presenting 
a book of poetry is claiming the attention of 
lovers of good books. 

The Cornhill Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton is issuing a most attractive volume of verse 
for which special drawings have been made for 
their extensive photogravure illustrations. 

Mr. More is the author of “Songs of a Red 


Cross Nurse” and “The Lover's Rosary.” 


The Brooks More prize for 1920 was won 
by Sara Teasdale. 


We have had so many books published on 
the League of Nations and from writers of such 
varied interest—politicians to diplomats, finan- 
ciers and officials of the Army and Navy—that 
a really live interest has been manifested in a 
book from the pen of William H. Blymyer, an 
international lawyer, on the peace question. 

His ideas are most practical and have caused 
a good deal of discussion among our diplomatic 
corps. 

Published by The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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THE UTOPIAS OF THE PAST 
(Continued from Page 12.) 


governmen: was the only one possible. An ab- 
solute monarchial head was imperatively de- 
manded, under which were hundreds of other 
monarchs fully as absolute, and«with equal 
rower over life and limb of their retziners. 
The injustice of feudalism was only made an- 
parent after the commons grew in wealth, in- 
telligence, and power, and were able to enforce 
their demands for en appropriate share in the 
affairs of state. It*died hard, and slowly 
dwindled before incrersing civilization, but its 
funeral was finally celebrated in the fires of the 
French Revo’ution. Under it, a_ republican 
form of government would have been an im- 
possibility. 

The monarchs of Europe are but relics of the 
past, and exist only as a lasting example of 
the pewer of custom. Their utility departed 
when feudalism became histozical, and they ex- 
ist as an anachronism in p-esent civilization. 
The large constabulary and military forces 
maintained by each cre a marked proof of their 
antagonism to the body politics. 
they are maintained to resist foreign aggres- 
sion, but domestic restlessness is the main cause 
of their existence. The more absolute the state. 
the lerger the domestic army employed. Could 
any of their sunporters affirm that any absolute 
monarch of today cou'd safely dismiss his mili- 


tary forces. and depend for the security of the 


state upon the voluntary consent of the gov- 
erned, which is the only safeguard of the United 
Siates>? The exreriment would be refused by 
any absolute mecnarch or even constitutional 
sovereign. What stronger proof could be de- 
manded ¢s to their glaring inconsistency in the 
civilization of today, or what stronger proof 
that the social reletions of the present age have 
outgrown the need for absolute or even here- 
ditary power that feudalism imperatively de- 
manded? The divine rights of kings perished 
with the vows of feudalism, and became obso- 
lete when chivalry massed into history. Nor is 
it necessary to invoke the spirit of prophecy 
to predict that before many years a crowned 
head will be unknown to civilization. The pres- 
ent form of government of the United States, 
the best known to give freedom to the individ- 
ual in the pursuit of happiness, is the direct 
outcome of the social system of today, in con- 
trad'stinction to the feudalism of the past. Nor 
is the change from the individual competition 
to universal co-operation a greater one than 
the change accomplished in the destruction of 


Ostensibly . 
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feudalism; although it would, perhzns, have a 
more direct and radical bearing on the affairs 
of state. , 


The disciples of co-operation are willing to 
labor and to wait for the Social Reform, con- 
fident that the future state will work out its own 
salvation. To criticize the coming state, judg- 
ing and reasoning from the social relations of 
today, is as absurd as it would have been for 
the critic of the past to have called such a form 
ot government as the United States impossible, 
judging only from the social relations of his 
day. 

History teaches that every social cataclysm 
finds a master mind: whatever storm threatens 
the ship with wreck, some strong hand from 
the multitude grasps the helm. Moses came in 
response to the groans of the Israelites; Caesar 
to appease the spirit of Roman concuest: Crom- 
well to answer the demands of the British Com- 
monwealth; Robespierre to glut the vengeance 
of the French peasantry; Washington to fulfill 
the demands of American Indenendence: «nd 
Bellamy may have come to answer the cries of 
oppressed humanity. The occasion calls the 
individual. Touch forcibly the keynote of jus- 
tice that lies hidden in the heart of humanity, 
and musicians will arise to harmonize the dis- 
cords, and arrange the tones into one glorious 
tune. Bellemy is the Moses of today. He 
has shown us that a promise lend exists; he has 
answered, disconcerted, and put to shame the 
wise men of the modern Pharoah, and has beck- 
oned to us from the house of bondage and the 
land of slavery. Will the modern Pharoah 
harden his heart, only to receive the punishment 


of the old? And now that the Moses has ap- 
peared, let us labor and wait for the coming 
Joshua, to lead us into the promised land. 
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THE BRIDGE OF EPIRUS 
(Continued from Page 24.) 


Adams stumbled out to tell the transitman. 
Later he wandered down the track. 

“This accursed road,” he cried. “It takes 
the farmer’s land, whether or not he wants to 
sell; it takes the lives of the woodmen in the 
lumber camps who cut the ties; the lives of the 
men who make the steel rails; and the lives of 
the workmen on the road itself and now—now, 
it’s taken him.” 

He tramped along angrily. “It’s a monster!” 
he shouted aloud; “demanding its yearly toll of 
lives, of human sacrifice. Jones was right: each 
foot of track demands a life.” 

Suddenly he stopped. “It’s his track!” said 
young Adams solemnly; and into his mind there 
crept the memory of a legend of old Greece— 
of a bridge built in the first century with inf- 
nite cost of labor, yet all that the head-master 
and his men built in a day was swept away at 
night by the angry river, so that each day they 
started all over again. Finally, the river god 
sent word that without human sacrifice the 
bridge could never be completed—and the sac- 
rice demanded was the one most beloved— 
the beautiful wife of the head-master. . 

And thus was the Bridge of Epirus build . 

“Of course,” commented Adams, bitterly, 
“river gods are more scientific nowadays—they 
send typhoid!” 

Put as he stood there, anger permeating his 
whole being, his eyes unconsciously fell upon 
the double line of track, reaching back, across 
the state toward the East, spreading wide close 
up and narrowing and running together in the 
distance. The ties were still new and yellow. 
Golden rod and sunflowers grew beside the 
track and in the fields the golden corn waved 
softly. The sun caught the tall yellow poles, 
the golden ties, and every yellow sunflower’s 
head turned westward, toward the sun. 

It suddenly came to Adams that perhaps Nat 
had been right; as he looked at the road—this 
effect of sunshine and gold—he held his head 
high, for it came to him suddenly that it was all 
something greater than it seemed, greater than 
clay and cinders and sand, than ties and rails 
—than dead men. It was a new Bridge of 
Enirus, linking the East with the West. 


THE CONVERSION OF AH LEW SING 
(Continued from Page 35.) 
sion, although Miss Kane visited him as soon 
as she heard of the wedding and exhorted him 
to hold fast to the faith that he had. His wife 
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goes sometimes and sits in her old seat, but it 
is only an act of grateful remembrance, like 
the nice stale duck eggs and packages of 
roasted watermelon seeds that find their way 
occasionally to Grandfather Foo. 

As for Foo Chou, he departed for regions 
unknown. He might have devised new rascal- 
ities to compensate for the loss of his property, 
but to be overreached by a mere vegetable 
gardener—a man who worked for a living! 
After that no self-respecting highbinder could 


hold up his head. 


CROOKED PATH OF OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from Page 16.) 


time Mary Duncan was desirous of purchasing 
a skirt like Mrs. Fred Whiting’s. Hugh knew 
that Mrs. Whiting had been dead for six years. 
A terrible thought struck him. Had the years 
of toil and hardship unsettled his mother’s 
mind ? 

The next home letter asked for the price of 
a velvet hat. A clipping from a mailhouse 
catalog was enclosed showing a cut of a six- 
teen year old girl in the most flighty style of 
headgear the season had produced. And the 
next time Mary Duncan wrote she told her son 
that she planned buying a half dozen pairs of 
silk hose with the check he would send. Silk 
hose! There was nothing in the world too good 
for his loved mother, but he had never seen 
her wear anything but the coarsest of woolen 
stockings in winter and the cheapest of green- 
ish black cotton ones in summer. Her reauest 
would have struck another person as ridicu- 
lous, or perhaps funny, but to Hugh it rep- 
resented the height of pathos, and the tears 
came to his eyes as he pictured the little round- 
shouldered, wrinkled woman who was making 
such strange demands uvon him. Perhans griev- 
ing over his absence had been at the root of th 
trouble—for he no longer doubted that his 
mother was deranged—and he spent the night 
in bitter self-reproach. An afternoon train car- 
ried him homeward. 

On the stage that covered the reservation 
road the boy asked eager questions of the driv- 
er, but he got no information aside from the 
fact that “The old man’s been drinking mighty 
hard lately.” 

“Drinking >” queried Hugh. “But I thought 
Montana went dry the first of the year.” 

“Sure,” answered the driver, “but all these 
old booze fighters are making their own whis- 
key now.” 

Hugh’s heart grew heavier and heavier. He 
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had regarded home-made liquor as rather a 
joke. 

Fortunately 6ld Angus was not at the house 
when Hugh arrived, and ten minutes after he 
greeted his excited mother the whole story of 
the letters had been told. 

“No wonder you thought | was crazy,’” Mary 
Duncan said, her lips working with a sorry sort 
of smile, “but it was the only way | had. One 
day after the saloons were closed Ed Cooper 
brought a recipe for home-made whiskey from 
town, and after that your father spent a good 
part of his time at Ed’s shack. They made gal- 
lons of the stuff, and Angus drank harder than 
he ever did in the old times. It was doped with 
laudunum, or something of that sort, and all 
through the worst storm this winter I had to 
look after the stock while Angus lay on the bed 
in a stupor.” 

“Silk hose, indeed!” thought Hugh bitterly. 
His mother was very thin, and her hair was 
grayer, her shoulders more stooped, than when 


he had left. 


“It didn’t take long to spend all the ready 
money the two of them had, and when their 
supply of the liquor they had made ran low 
Ed put it into your father’s head to have me 
ask you for money—said he was entitled to a 
part of your wages. When Angus told me what 
was expected of me one day when | was writ- 
ing to you | was afraid to refuse—it seemed as 
if he hadn’t a spark of manhood left,:and the 
least little thing would throw him into a perfect 
rage. He read the letters after | wrote them, 
and it was perfectly useless to try sending a 
letter without his knowledge so long as 
Cooper carried the mail. Your father never did 
know anything about women’s clothes, and in 
his constant half-drunken condition the foolish 
requests | made meant nothing to him. He knew 
that my letters asked for the money he wanted 
and that I made no mention of what it was 
really to be used for, and that satisfied him. 
Almost every penny you sent home has been 
used to keep that bottle on the shelf filled.” 

Around supper time old Angus came in. He 
and Hugh exchanged nods. The evening meal 
was eaten in silence except for the solicitous 
queries of Mrs. Duncan as to her son’s wishes. 
As soon as he had cleaned his plate the old man 
went sullenly off to bed, and the mother and 
boy were left to continue their eager “visiting.” 


The following morning when Hugh arose he 
found his father sitting alone by the kitchen 
fire, smoking and taking occasional sins from a 
big cup of strong black coffee. The boy had 
just finished his cold-water scrub when a quick 
knock sounded outside. He hastened to throw 
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open the door, and Joe Rousselle, a half-breed 
Indian, stumbled inside, brushing thick flakes 
of snow away from his face and clothing. He 
paid no attention to Hugh, but spoke rapidly to 
the old man, who started forward, dropping his 
pipe and knocking over the coffee cup. 

“Ed Cooper was arrested early this morning. 
The officers are after you. Louis Two-Feather 
was drunk at the Falls last night and squealed. 
You’d better clear out if you don’t want a term 
at Deer Lodge. It'll go damn hard with you— 
selling booze to that Indian.” 

The old man settled slowly back against his 
chair. Thanks to the early hour and the black 
coffee, his brain was clearer than usual, but he 
seemed slow to take in the full significance of 
the breed’s words. The possibility of detection 
in his persistent violation of the law had evi- 
dently received little consideration from his 
drugdeadened, liquor-soaked brain. 

“Great God!” stamped the breed. “D’ye 
think you’ve got all day to set and think it 
over? I tell you, within an hour the officers 
will be here. Get to hell out o’here, you damned 
old fool!” | 

A vision of prison bars danced before the old 
man’s eyes, and he struggled slowly and stiffly 
to his feet, his limbs shaking, his lower jaw 
dropping in abject terror. As helpless as a 
trapped rabbit, he looked appealingly, first at 
Hugh, then at the breed, then at Hugh again, 


' but the boy watched him with cold eyes. Pity 


him? Help him? No! 

At that moment Mary Duncan pushed open 
the kitchen door. 

“Hugh,” she cried eagerly, with extended 
hands, “just see what I found packed away in 
that old trunk in the shed—”’ 

But like a flash the pleasure that lighted her 
face vanished as she became conscious of Joe’s 
presence and the terrible strain in the at- 
mosphere. She sank weakly onto a seat, the 
toy engine which she carried held between tense 
fingers. The thing which she had feared had 
come to pass. 

Hugh looked at his mother, and his heart 
grew harder and harder as he thought of all 
she had suffered because of the weak, foolish 
man to whom she had been tied through the 
long years. In an hour she would be free— 
and he exulted. Then his eyes fell upon the 
gaily painted plaything she held. It was almost 
like new, and with good reason, he reflected 
bitterly. The chubby hands that had played 
with the engine had been yet small and tender 
when they had taken up a man’s duties. He 
remembered how Bob and Nell had pulled the 
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tough leather lines through his fingers until they 
had left great blisters. 

The engine had been his father’s gift to him 
on his sixth birthday. That was before Angus 
had staked his all on the homestead—before 
the bottle had come to stay. Hugh recalled 
how he had sat on his father’s lap and looked 
with wide eyes upon the pages of a mail-order 
catalog in which were hundreds of the things 
children love, and when he had grown voluble 
and excited over the picture of a miniature 
engine his father had given Mary Duncan a 
happy wink. Not many days after, a package 
came. The package was placed on top of the 
high cupboard, out of reach of inquiring little 
fingers. On the birthday morning Angus 
Duncan had lifted the paper parcel down and 
unwrapped it with hands almost as nervous as 
those of the little boy who stood by waiting to 
grasp his treasure. Oh, what an exciting, 
never-to-be-forgotten day! He had hugged his 
father again and again, until his mother had 
threatened to grow jealous and run away. 

Hugh was brought back to the present with 
a jerk when Joe Rousselle went out, slamming 
the door behind him. 

He looked at his father. The old man had 
covered his face with his hands, and Hugh 
thought he saw tears creep from behind the 
calloused fingers. 

“If he’d had only half a chance he would 
have been different,” thought Hugh. “Life’s 
nothing to him but slaving and _ hard 
uck. 

He dug into his pocket and brought out a 
small purse. 

“Here, Dad,” he said, pulling the old man’s 
shaking hands away from his eyes. “Take. this. 
I'll saddle Gypsy. She'll carry you over the 
hill trail to Broadwater. There isn’t one chance 
in a thousand that those government nien ever 
heard of the hill trail. You can catch the 
night train for Canada out of Broadwater, and 
then you'll be safe.” 

To his mother Hugh spoke reassuringly. 
“Don’t cry, mother. Everything will come right 
yet. Hurry now and fix dad a lunch.” 

In ten minutes old Angus was zone. Hugh’s 
savings had gone with him, bu: Hugh did not 
mind. In his soul he knew that the Duncan 
family had been given their chance. Who 
could tell what the future mizht not hold for 
father, mother and son? 


HONOR PREFERRED 
(Continued from Page 31.) 


returning to the vault door, though Easton re- 
ceived a share of the nervous scrutiny. The 
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younger man evidently sensed the half-veiled 
examination of his features as he appeared to 
grow uneasy beneath the intermittent inspec- 
tion. Reece’s eyes again reverted to the vault 
door. A queer suspicious expression leaped to 
Easton’s face and was as quickly concealed. For 
a moment his breathing quickened. He with- 
drew his eyes from Reece and the vault. His 
face became blank. Reece’s lips twitched. 

“No, you won’t go to jail, Don,” he said pres- 
ently. “I didn’t mean that—and neither will 
I.” He paused. A whimsical smile twisted his 
lips. He fingered his watch chain absently. 
Easton was hanging onto his every word. 

The telephone bell in the adjoining room cut 
into the strained atmosphere. Reece turned 
sharply. “You answer it,” he jerked. 

Easton started to obey, then glanced furtive- 
ly at the vault. A second imperative sum- 
mons of the bell drew him to the instrument. 

Reece’s eyes followed him into the inner of- 
fice. As he heard Easton answer the call he 
sprang toward the vault door. Easton’s voice 
arrested him. 

“It’s Olive,” called the young man distress- 
fully. “She—she wants to know—” he halted 
lamely. “She wants to know—” 

“Whether it’s honor—or the other thing,” 
supplied Reece. “Tell her,” his voice stopped. 
“Tell her—” he repeated slowly and carefully, 
the words forcing apart his lips, “that you two 
win on all counts; that you’ve made good = 


hundred times; that I’m going—straight.” He 


laughed shortly, but with more than a hint of 
his old gaiety. 

Easton was smiling happily when he hung up 
the receiver. When he re-entered the outer of- 
fice the smile chilled into a ghastly smirk. The 
vault door was wide open. Reece was staring 
out of the window. 

““So—you’ve called my bluff, or did you 
know I couldn’t lock it >” Easton got out at last. 

Reece swung round. His face was the vast 
substantial smile of a man whose heart has cast 
its burden. 

“You're a good bluffer, Don, but somehow | 
thought you hadn’t got that old lock right. 
You were a bit nervous. But | wasn’t sure un- 
til just now. They are in there until it’s time 
for them to come out—the bonds, | mean.” His 
hands were on Easton’s shoulders. “But Don, 
my boy, my boy, you've got grit! Grit!” Then 
he laughed out loud. “Shut up the vault. We'll 
go and get Olive. This will be our last night 
out for a long time. Let’s make it a good one! 
We'll eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow— 
tomorrow—we're bankrupt!” 
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SPRINGS OF POWER 
(Continued from Page 19.) 


“Yes, you take this river of ours (for we had 
grown to feel a proprietory interest in the near- 
by stream) as an example. And consider how 
much higher it is in elevation here than down 
about ten miles where the big bend to the 
south is. Now, suppose some power company 
decided they wanted to utilize this river for 
power purposes. First they would build a dam 
across the canyon up here so as to store up 
water in case of a dry summer. Then they 
would dig a tunnel from here to a point on the 
mountainside immediately above the south end 
of that big bend. This tunnel would be nearly 
level, there being just enough down-grade for 
the water to flow through it. Consequently at 
the other end of the tunnel there would be a 
drop of about a thousand feet down to the 
river. Then they would build a power house 
down on the river immediately below the mouth 
of the tunnel and connect the two with a pipe 
line. You can easily see that by allowing the 
water to flow from the lake, through the tunnel, 
and then drop through the pipe line to the 
power house they get about as much force in 
that drop as a natural waterfall would give. 
After the water has turned the great wheels 
which generate the electricity it passes out of 
the power house, back into the river bed and 
flows on out of the mountains to irrigate the 
farmer's crops and provide water for his stock.” 

Again Bob paused. But we were not satis- 
fied for him to stop now, we were too inter- 
ested. 

“And the electricity—” began Jim, hoping 
thus to draw Bob on with his story. 

“Oh that is sent by wire on to the cities 
where it is distributed to accomplish thousands 
of different purposes. Just look back to the 
days before we had electricity harnessed as it 
is now. Picture the strange things we would 
have to go back to if electricity ceased to be 
generated. Think of the cable cars; the dimly 
lit streets, with the lamplighter hurrying from 
one lamp to another; your own home when 
you had to stumble around with a flickering 
match until you found the gas jet; your wife 
breaking her back with a broom, and you giv- 
ing up your Saturday afternoon of golf to beat 
the rugs; no telephone, no telegraph. Why it 
all sounds ludicrous, yet any twenty-five year 
old kid can remember those days. I| know of 
—but, no, it is getting late and | am going to 
roll in. Don’t forget that three hundred mile 
drive tomorrow.” 


As the camp grew still Night crept in through 
the trees and tucked the glowing coals of our 
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The Vose Grand J 


has incomparable Tone-—the one quality 
above all others which makes a real | 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose | 
Grand distinguishes it from all other 


pianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated!cata- 


log and ieee pattern of the Vose Grand, 


also our easy payment plan 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 


189 Boylson Street Boston Mass 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest references. Write 
TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 130 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 
HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 


newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. R. Robinson, 410 River St., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Fits 

WARN'S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used 
with wonderful success. If you have tried other remedi- 
es and failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It 
may do for you what it has done for many others. It 
is a reliable remedy Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507S Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt Service. (Twenty years’ 
experience). Talbert rt, 417 Talbert 
Bide., Washington, D. 
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to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter. or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 
609 Congress Street Maine 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 
Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


$50.00 FOR A NAME! I have writtéh a poem of 
the great outdoors, containing 56 stanzas, and $50.00 
Cash will be paid to the person who suggests the best 
name for it. The poem, without a title, and a story 
that I have called “Bad Luck in Camp”, will be mailed 
in an attractively illustrated booklet, with particulars in 
full, to any address in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, upon receipt of 50c. Send 50c now for the 
booklet “Bad Luck in Camp”, and I'll explain. Order 
from HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY, BOX 1338, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


die? Use Katherteros 


Antiseptic 
Douche Powders 


Reliable-Safe-Effective 


This valuable formula has been effectively used those 
who realize the cleansing, soothing, healing, hygenic value 
of a daily or frequent douche. 
come to you neatly boxed and wrapped in plain outside 
wrapper that contains no printing to indicate the contents. 
Each of the 10 powders is separately wrapped and con- 
tains the proper amount for a thorough and effective 
douche. eep indefinitely. Each box contains circular 
ee covering the purposes for which intend- 
=. ox of 10 in plain wrapper sent postpaid for One 
ollar. 


KATHERTEROS CO. 
500-C-E. 86th St., New York 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, 
quick, durable and easily operated. 
Capacity 8 columns. Saves time, 
brainwork and errors. 75,000 pleased 
owners. Guaranteed 6 mo. Price 
$3.50 delivered. WITH METAL 
BANDS, $5 DELIVERED. Agents wanted. 


J. H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 150. 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 


Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at ili prices. 
Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, Iowa 


fire under a great grey blanket. Yet I lay 
there, half waking, half sleeping, and dream- 
ing of several thousand men suddenly making 
the wilderness vibrate with the noise of their 
labor; of dams being built; of tunnels being 
bored; of railroads springing up over night to 
bring in the supplies; of towns bursting into 
existence to house the workers; and of homes 
in the cities, hundreds of miles away, being 
wired because the people knew that electricity 
would be supplied for their comfort and con- 
venience, yet litt'e realizing what battles were 
being fought far away in the mountains, that 
they might have that electricity. 


YOUR MASCOT 


Prepared to suit your stars 
and peculiar circumstances 
according to ancient Hindu 
and Zoroastrian rites. Abso- 
lutely legitimate. ARE YOU 
LUCKY? Wear one to ward 
off coming evils, losses and 
illness. ARE YOU UNLUCKY? 
If you are ill, disappointed in 
love, desires, investments or are in any 
money, family or other troubles, wear one 
and all will change. Will help in all matters 
except illegal and sinful desires. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send date of birth, color 
of hair and eyes and $1.00 to 

KARMA SOCIETY 
Dept. R, 28, Medows St., Bombay, India. 


Katherteros Powders . 


NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CoO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MERCHANTS 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 
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Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento. Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


_ toPlay 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


- Easiest of all wind instruments 
“7, to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scalc 
fy inan hour’s practice and play 
music in a few weeks. 
eon take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
church, lodge 
. In big demand for - 
hasten dance music. The po 
trait above is of Donald Clori 
py Soloist with tae famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra 


You may order any 
F ree Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one ccat in advance, and try 
; itsixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. if perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
t your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
and a complete catalog will he mailed free. 
BUESCHER INSTRUMENT CO. 
of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


603~ BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIA.“ 


$3.80 


Tax Included 


ROUND TRIP TO 
SACRAMENTO 


Every Sunday 
The Ideal Trip to the State Capital 
via 
The Scenic Route 


The San Francisco 
Sacramento Railroad Co. 
“Sacramento Short Line” 
Berkeley Ticket Office: 
2011 Shattuck Avenue 

S. F. Depot—Key Route Ferry 

Oak. De pot——40th & Shafter Av. 

Write for the “Romance of Cali- 
fornia” 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tien Invest'gati n will convince you that there i« no 
piane comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully tllustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - oston, Mass. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 


and Niagara Falls can get a good 
with the compliments of 
e-proof hotel. Contains phot 
important landmarks and features ap 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 


surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX _ jf 


North St. at Delaware Ave. | 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. i 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 

theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof Eurupean plan, 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


Motonsts follow Main 

St. or Delaware Ave. 

North St. 
Empire T ours. 


ENOX | 


C. A. MINER i; 
Managing Director | 
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